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Wouw’re waiting on Main Street in a 


small town on a bright June day in 
1890. 


Suddenly you see a small cloud of dust 

and there it is. There’s that spank- 
ing new carriage and pair you’ve 
heard about. 


A spirited team with sharp hooves 
clopping the road. Everything gleams 

varnished carriage, rich leather, 
shiny brass, erect coachman, and the 
smart folks on the rear seat. 
Yes sir, there’s “carriage trade’ if 
you ever saw it. 

* * * 

Carriage trade? That’s what they 
called folks with handsome rigs in 
the days when your grandfather 
was a boy. But what happened to 
the folks called ‘carriage trade’’? 
These folks were the ones who 
bought the early automobiles. For 
the first ‘‘horseless carriages’? were 
too costly for any but carriage 
trade. Then—along came an idea. 





It was an idea in the minds of many 
men, and it went something like 
this: If they kept bettering this new- 
fangled horseless carriage—if they 
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kept making it cheaper, stronger, all-steel bodies, sound styling, re 
faster, safer, and more comfortable automatic drives, high-compression v 
—they would have a product that engines. a 
everybody could use. , 
ybody could use Year after year, cars became better P 
Mlen at General Motors, for ex- and better. More and more people 
ample, learned how automobiles wanted them and could afford them. 
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And out of this never-ending work 

Later, GM men came up with the to build cars with more value came 

self-starter that enabled women to two broad benefits. One—the auto- ( 
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Piss MONTH 


Our cove “Education is 
everywhere,” is an adaptation of the 
theme of the latest annual report ol 
Superintendent N. D. McCombs of 
Des Moines. The photo [by Forsythe, 
US Department of Agriculture] fea- 
tures rural education, as does om 
pictorial centerspread, “School in Cen- 
treville.” 


caption, 


Tracuers who attended THe Jour- 
NAL’s planning conferences last spring 
asked for articles interpreting class- 
trends. “For example,” they 
said, “English teachers should know 
the general direction in which foreign- 
language teaching is High 
school teachers need to understand 
what’s going on in the 


room 


o o 
going. 


clementary 
schools. 


And vice versa.” 

We've taken that advice to heart. 
Our hope is, therefore, that—it you 
read THE JOURNAL cafeteria style—you 
will not pass by those articles which 
are out of your field. You are the very 
person to whom they are addressed. 


NEAT MONTH 


Do you teach subjectmatters Or do 
you teach children? You teach both, 
maintains Celia Stendler in one of 
the most practical and thought-pro- 
voking articles of the year. 


NEA Executive Secretary Givens, 
chairman of the Second US Education 
Mission to Japan, which spent th« 
month of September studying the edu- 

cational system in Japan, will report 


the highlights of the mission’s find- 
ings. 


How is your bulletinboard these 
days? A prescription for keeping it 
alive and healthy will be presented 
pictorially by “Dr. I. Catcher.” 
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TO SERVE IN THE MODERN 
TOTAL READING PROGRAM 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 





William H. Burton 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 





Clara Belle Baker 


National ¢ ollege 
of Edueation 


Grace K. Kemp 
Philadelphia Publie Schools 
A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERTES: 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization. and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. 
Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 





@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematie growth in de- 
sirable interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power 
and understanding: (2) functional growth in work-type or study 

skills: and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment 

of literature. 





Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other 
language arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation 
of achievement. 


Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning 
activities in the total reading program. 









Correspondence solicited concerning this 


new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY. INC. 


730 North Meridian 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 











Street 168 Fourth Avenue 


York 16, New York 
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An Outstanding New 
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3 ACT COMEDY, 
12 W, 5 M, 1 set 


The famous, trouble-getting-into English teacher in a 
delightful play. Royalty $35.00, per copy .85¢. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1706 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


> Permanent policy regarding the deferment of stu- 
dents should be forthcoming soon. The report to the di- 
rector of the Selective Service System by the six committees 
on scientific, professional, and specialized personnel, released 
Oct. 5, 1950, contains recommendations which “‘are intended 
to protect the national interest by providing for the further 
training of those students whose potential ability is attested 
by a superior score on a general aptitude test and whose 
educational progress to date is established by a superior 
academic record. No attempt is made to designate any specific 
college curriculum or graduate program of instruction as 
essential or as warranting consideration over and above that 
given any other curriculum.” 





The remainder of the report deals almost wholly with 
implementation of the policy quoted above. It is known that 
General Hershey is favorable to the report as a whole but has 
some reservations concerning details of implementation. For 
this reason, he has asked that further study be given to certain 
aspects of the recommendations. 


> Rejection rate of American draftees in July was almost 
six in 10. Out of 12,281 individuals who were examined by 
Selective Service that month, 7152 or 58.2% were rejected 
for one reason or another. 


Failure to make a minimum score of 70 on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test accounted for 15.2% of the rejec- 
tions. Low scores on the AFQT contributed to the rejection 
of an additional 9.3%. Future educational shortages are 
expected to result in the rejection of about 130 men in each 
1000 examined. 


This rate of rejection in World War II accounted for a 
loss to the armed services of more men than are required for 
40 combat divisions. 


» Eleven Western states plus Alaska and Hawaii are 
considering a regional compact as a means of providing 
adequate higher education for their young people. States 
taking part in the discussion are Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


Colorado and Wyoming already have agreed upon a com- 
pact for the training of would-be doctors from these two 


states at the University of Colorado School of Medicine in 
Denver. 


® The social-security fight recently won by public em- . 
ployes in Congress may have to be fought over again in. 


some states where legislatures meet in January 1951, and 
possibly in each session for years to come. A barrage has 
already begun in several states with the proposal to repeal 
the state retirement law and pass at the same session a com- 
panion bill to authorize the state to enter into a compact for 
social-security coverage for the same employes now members 
of the retirement system. 
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Why didn’t the revised bill forbid the states to drop 
their present plans for social security? NEA Research Di 
vision says that if Congress had passed such legislation con- 
trolling a state’s authority with respect to its own employes, 
it is unlikely that it would have met the constitutional test 
It is also doubtful that any such restriction would have been 
given consideration by Congress. Nevertheless, it was the 
intention of Congress not to harm the existing state systems 
and to enact what was thought to be the most protective 
measure, 


& On invitation of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany, John J. McCloy, AASA Executive Secretary 
Worth McClure spent Aug. 28 thru Sept. 5 in consultation 
with education authorities in the American Zone. 


Dr. McClure’s eight-day schedule included conferences 
with German educators, visits to elementary, secondary, and 
vocational schools, and teacher-education centers. Among 
major cities visited were Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Nuremberg. 


> AASA will hold regional conventions in 1952 instead 
of a national convention. Dates and places have not been 
selected. Advance reservations for the 1951 national con- 
vention in Atlantic City, Feb. 17-22, are reported to be ahead 
of last year’s. As usual, about 50 organizations will meet in 
connection with the AASA convention. 


> First Negro ever to be awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize is Ralph Bunche, 1950 winner of this award. A native 
of Detroit, Dr. Bunche was educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Harvard, Northwestern, the London School of Eco 
nomics, and the University of Capetown. 


& Chris A. De Young of the NEA staff returned recently 
from Heidelberg, Germany, where he served as co-chairman 
of the International Workshop in Social Studies. 


An educational consultant in Germany in 1947, Dr. De 
Young noticed several striking differences after the three-year 
interval: the official transfer from the War Department to 
the State Department; marked improvement in school facil- 
ities; decided increase in the number and quality of text- 
books and other teaching aids; improved offerings of the 
Educational Service Centers; revised curriculums in many 
areas; unparalleled increase in school attendance; bettered 
economic conditions for pupils and teachers; and multiplied 
programs of exchanging students, teachers, and educational 
materials. 


Much remains to be done. The incessant influx of refugee 
children causes heavy educational burdens, but also challenges 
the creative powers of assimilation. The need for education in 
Germany is great, the danger is greater, but the opportuinity 
is the greatest in history, Dr. De Young observed. [See the 
article on education in Germany, page 576 of this JouRNAL.] 
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& Liberalization of California’s Teacher Retirement 
Act now [a] makes possible retirement after 10 or more years 
of service with a reduced allowance payable at 55, [b] pro- 
vides death benefits for teachers who die in active service, 
amounting to 1/12 of annual salary for each year of service 
to a maximum of 1!/, annual salary, completely at state ex- 
pense, for teachers wil six Or more years of experience, [c] 
allows those who do not qualify for retirement to withdraw 
contributions with interest. 


& Local associations in New Jersey have been promoting 
4 program of tax education in their various communities this 
fall. Encouraged by Florence H. Price, state president of 
NJEA, groups are using the 1950 Report of the State Tax 
Policy Commission as a basis of discussion, and group dynam- 
ics as their method of promoting local consideration of the 
tax report, 


& A Southern California tour has been added to NEA's 
Christmas program. Originating in Denver and Salt Lake 
City Dec. 24, the tour goes by Union Pacific thru the West 
to Riverside, to Palm Springs, to Indio, over the Mexican 
border to Tijuana, to San Diego and Los Angeles. Write the 
NEA Travel Division, NEA headquarters, for further infor- 
mation. 


m St. Mary’s Lake Camp, valued at more than a half mil- 
lion dollars, located a short distance north of Battle Creek, 
recently was presented to the Michigan Education Association 
as a gift from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The camp has 
been leased by the MEA for about two years from the Kel- 
loge Foundation. Under the terms of the gift, the Michigan 
Education Association will continue to operate the camp for 
teachers meetings and recreation. 


This gift to the Michigan Association reminds us that Mis- 
souri received a 2080-acre recreational area in the Ozarks 
from E. T. Behrens in 1947 and the NEA in 1948 received 
Nanjemoy Nature Reservation, a 230-acre wooded tract in 
St. Charles County, Md., from Charles H. Shamel. 


® Utah Education Association has authorized a commis- 
sion to study the organization of the UEA and all of its 
services and departments and to recommend necessary changes 
in UEA structure to the House of Delegates. Membership 
dues have been fixed at $10 for the 1950-51 school year. 


» New York State now has legislation giving school dis- 
tricts in cities of less than 125,000 complete freedom to con- 
duct the affairs of education as separate and distinct govern- 
mental units. They will have fiscal independence and the 
responsibility which it involves. More than 100 persons wit- 
nessed the Governor's signing of the new city school law. 


> Largest FTA college chapter membership ever reached 
in the nation is reported by the Homer Seerley Chapter, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. With a 1950-51 goal 
of 500 members, the chapter by October already had 463 
members who had paid their local, state, and national dues. 
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® The Elementary School Journal will now be available 
in microfilm form. Complete volumes may be obtained in a 
single roll of positive microfilm on adequately labeled metal 
reels at a cost of approximately one-fourth cent per page. 


Sales will be restricted to those subscribing to the paper 
edition. Inquiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 
313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


> Salary maximums for classroom teachers this year are 
$5000 or more in at least 11 of the country’s big cities over 
200,000 in population. For example, the following top max- 
imums for the master’s degree or higher preparation have 
been reported recently in the NEA Research Division’s 1950- 
51 salary survey; Long Beach, $5800; Los Angeles, $6050; 
Oakland, $5040; San Diego, $5300; San Francisco, $6000; 
Baltimore, $5000; Detroit, $5050; Kansas City (Mo.), 
$5275; Jersey City, $5400; New York, $5475; and Mil- 
waukee, $5384. 


About half of the cities reporting have raised the salary 
schedule of a year ago. The median increase reported by these 
Cities is $145. To date, 37 of the big cities have reported their 
1950-51 schedules. For teachers with master’s degrees, the 
median of the minimum salaries is $2700, and the median of 
the maximum salaries is $4600. 


& What should children be taught in the Denver public 
schools? Participants in an opinion poll conducted by Re- 
search Services, Inc., placed fundamental English first [47%], 
mathematics second [37%], character traits and values third 
[25%]. Social-psychological skills [20%] and social studies 
[20%] tied for fourth place. 


Other topics with their relative percentages include: voca- 
tional skills [17°], traditional subjects [8%], homemaking 
[7%], health (7%), mental skills [7%], advanced English 
skills [5%], “same subjects they teach now” [5%], arts 
[4%], counseling needs [4%], sciences [3%], languages 
[3%], stimulate wide interests-information [2%], no opinion 


[7%]. 


& March of Time will release to theaters about Nov. 1 a 
new feature on school-district reorganization. The film makes 
the point that thru formation of school unit districts, chil- 
dren in rural areas are given a much better education than 
they would get in the little one-room school. To show this 
development in the US, the March of Time has selected the 
Congerville-Eureka-Goodfield Unit District 10 in Illinois. 


> L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association since 1934, will retire from that office 
Dec. 31, 1950. He will be succeeded by M. D. Mobley, state 
director of vocational education in Georgia. 


> Fifty-two women students from 15 countries where 
education was disrupted by the war have come to the United 
States for college and university study this year under the 
1950-51 International Grants of the American Association 
of University Women, it has been announced by AAUW 
headquarters. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


@ Tis feature of Tur JOURNAL is an open | 

forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions | 
expressed here are those of the writers and 

not necessarily those of the NEA 

*“Question-of-the-Month” 

@ “Wuat do you do when Johnny plays | 


truant?” This was a recent JOURNAL “Ques- 


tion-of the-Month See page 629 for this Because 
month's questions. | Among the answers were 


these 


ly tHeRE are cases of truancy in any of 
my groups, [ ask myself: 

|1| Is the work interesting to the group? 

°| Has Johnny given any indication that 
he doesn't feel that the work is worthwhile? 

[3| Ellas he indicated that the work is too 
difficult: 

}4] Have Johnny and 1 had any person- 
alitv clashes? 

15] Has he been restless or inattentive? 

If none of the above questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative, | go to Johnny’s 
other teachers for help. 1 also try to dis- 
cover if there are anv home conflicts which 
may cause truanes MARGARET MM. MC- 
FEATHERS, Penn Junior Highschool, Pitts 


bu 


Wits Johnny plays truant, take the fol 
lowing steps: 

fl} Check attendance vecord of absentees 
for pairs (those who are absent on the same 
davs, live on the same street, came from 
the same clementary school, have the same 
class scl edule) 

12) Check excuses for handwriting, simi- 
larities, discrepancies 

}3] Check reasons for truancy with teach- 
ers and counselors 

}4] Telephone the parents or other schools 
for necessary information 

[5] Interview the student alone. Find out 
where he went, with whom, and why. Try 
to show him what he misses by being ab 
sent.—C. GORDON RYTHPR, assistant principal, 
Buffalo Technical Highschool, Buffalo. N.Y. 


Wr NEVER expect to find an over-all an- 
swer to truancy; each problem is individual. 
If Johnny stays away from school, we make 
contact with the home by calling on the 
mother in person. If Johnny needs friend- 


ship or success in his work, we try to 


create school situations that will provide 
for these. The teachers, principal, nurse, 
and attendance officer work together to help 
Johnny stay in school.—MARY WILL DAVIS, 
Central School, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


Meeting on Familiar Ground 

It was “homecoming” for teachers of the 
Vrinidad, Colo., Public Schools. Parents in 
over 1500 homes put out the welcome mat 
for school teachers in one of the most 
wide-scale home-visitation 
launched by the schools. 

The first-grade children were asked to 
come to school for just half a day during 
the first two weeks of school; in the after- 
noons, their teachers went calling. ‘Teachers 


projects ever 


[Continued on page 566) 
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America’s 
‘Students get more 
out of EBFilms ... America’s teachers have 


Be sure 
you see these 


RECENTLY RELEASED 


EBFilms 


Federal Reserve System (2 reels) 
Animals in Winter 
Office Etiquette (12 reels) 
Little Red Riding Hood (Color) 
Insect Zoo (Color) 
Scandinavia (112 reels) 
Teeth Are To Keep (Color) 


Web of Life Series: 
—The Strands Grow 
(1% reels—Color) 
—A Strand Breaks 
(142 reels—Color) 









NORWEGIAN CHILDREN 


more confidence in them 


One thing you can always be sure about 
EBFilms regardless of title: Each is an authentic 
teaching tool covering an important subject area. 
Why? Because making authentic teaching tools 
has been the job of EBFilms for more than 20 
years. And into every EBFilm throughout these 
years has gone painstaking research and careful 
planning of teaching concepts which teachers 
know they can take for granted. Teachers expect 
EBFilms to get right down into the curriculum 

. . to correlate with their courses of study. They 
know by experience they will help them do a 
better teaching job in every subject. Little wonder 
that teachers throughout the world have com- 
plete confidence in EBFilms. Little wonder, too, 
that more than 70% of the films in use in Amer- 
ica’s Classrooms today are Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica Films. 








WHAT DO YOU TEACH? 
EBFilms cover every interest area. Ask 
for a complete list of EBFilms on any 
subject from your local EBF represen- 
tative, or write EBFilms, Wilmette. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fiims INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


New York * London * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadena * Birmingham, Mich, 
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CAPS s GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR THE 


~ 


é ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By JEANNETTE SMALLEY 
Se University of Southern California 
Wlustrated manual for Teachers, Supervisors and 
Student Teachers. Offers many activities and games 
tor grades one through six. Space for notes ar ‘e ad- 


ditions. Especially suitable as workbo ok for classes 
in Elemer ol Physical Education. ‘$2. 50. 
Order — THE NATIONAL PRESS, Millbrae, Calif. 
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BAROMETER FALLING . 


The American school. with its teachers 
and materials of instruction. has been 
at the center of every storm the winds 
ot history 
tion. 










have blown across our na- 
And always, when excitable 


have rome 


men 
running to beard up the 
windows against the forces of evil, they 
have found the structure te be per- 
fectly sound. the windows to be of 
sturdy plate-glass truth. and the teach- 
ers and children intent on understand- 
ing the nature of the 
outside. 








storm raging 










Publishers of textbooks. 
teachers. good scientists, are not afraid 
to live in the “eye” of a storm, for 
they know that only there can they ob- 
serve its force 


like 


being. 


and direction, and plot 
the educational action to be taken. 


“Barometer falling 
for panic in our 


schools. 


* is ne signal 
schools, or about 
It is simply a reminder to in- 
tensify the effort we are making, and 
to reaffirm the purposes we have be- 


lieved in all along. 
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; of the 


a 


benetit by the 


Continued fror mge WD 


other levels 


grace thru the first 
eight grades) visited homes too. Classes | 
were dismissed a little early for two weeks, 


but it took six 


the other 


weeks for the 
grades to 


teachers in 
finish their initial 
\ grand total of 1601 children were 
curotied in the eight grades, 


visiting. 
1508 calls were 
made, and 822 hours were spent in visit 
FDNA COULY., incipal, East 


. ° ? 
rinidad, Col 


ing the homes. 
Street School, 7 


“Out of the Meuths of Babes” 


Ir tas been my experience that if a two 
vear-old child who speaks English is brought 


into daily contact with a child who speaks a | 





foreign hangwuaee, the kielisi caking child 
in six months, under props supervision, 
will be able to speak the forcien toneue up 


to their common age*limit. 


kvery six months} 
ditions, the child can learn the 


still another language. 


under similar con 
rudiments of 
tv the time he enters 


Se hool, he 


should be able to speak four 
or more languages up to that level. 
We should encourage the toreignborn 


people among us to teach their mother 
This is simply a matter of neighbor- 
arrangement. The 
records will give 
JOUN G. WILSON, 
of education, Factorvville 


Factorvi ille . Pa. 


tongue. 
hood daily use of lan- 
guage an enlarged vocab- 
president of board 


Borough Schools, 


ulary. 


More About Kelso 
Tne Board of Directors of the Washing- 
ton Education Association requested that 
[ write a letter to the members of the Kelso 


Investigating Committee expressing the as- 
sociation’s appreciation for the professional, 
efficient, 
committee 


and sincere manner in which the 
conducted the Kelso 
Richard B. executive 


tarv of the 


investiga- 
tion. Kennan, secre- 
National Commission for the 
of Democracy thru Education, 


a member of this committec. 


Defense 


was 


I know of no committee that has taken on | 


a greater responsibility and 
signal 


achieved more 
than vom 
Washington Education 
the individual 


SUCCESS 
\ssociation and all 
will 
in which 


teachers in the 
forthright manne1 
you conducted this investigation. 

Please 


state 


accept the board’s commendations 


| for one more professional job well done.— 





was told in the September 


JOE A, CHANDLER, executive secretary, Wash- 


ington Education Association. 


& Tie story of the Kelso investigation 


JOURNAL, 
466. 
Make It Interesting 
Ir BIOLOGY textbooks were more lively 
and colorful, instead of being dry and 
technical; and if biology teachers were more 
alert to the application of biology to 


[Continued on page 569) 
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Fiscal Authority 


1892 city school 
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tax powers, 


ords, employment and pur- 
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government. 


36 pages 
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A report of practice in 


financial 
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systems. 


Health, Physical 





Summarizes 


on time allotted in city school 


s y s tem s—personnel em- 


ployed, costs, 


policies. 


32 pages 


copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 
25 percent; 100 or more copies, 
Orders for $1 
or less must be accompanied by 


33 1/3 percent. 


payment. Make 


money orders payable to the 


Association. 


1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, 
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\Continued from page 566) 
current problems and everyday living, then 
more highschool students would enjoy their 
dasses instead of dreading the study of 
biology. 

For example, a page of a biology text 
discloses a half dozen or more difficult 
scientific terms with equally difficult def- 
initions. With the term “cretaceous” (like 
chalk), there are no concrete examples to 
inform the student that tiny animals, living 
and dying thru countless ages, laid the great 
chalk deposits of the White Cliffs of Dover 
and that these animals still exist. 

Such fascinating information might spur 
the student to explore the field of nature on 
his own hook ANNA wAtaAvreEs@a. Berkeley, 
Calit 

The Bagaboo 

Ont of the hardest tasks in the teaching 
protession is the making out Of semester 
grades. Letters and percentile, numbers do 
pot take into account the personality or 
attitude of the studeut: thes list only his 
achievements. 

Phe teacher in the next grade, the insti- 
tution to which the student transters, and 
prospective employers are interested in the 
whole personality of the student. Factors 
like reliability and adaptability could be 
reported in a short letter of evaluation 
which could be microfilmed. ‘The transcript 
would then be a microfilm copy which 
could be read with a microfilm reader. Mi- 
cofilm equipment will be available in ail 
large schools in the near future.—HANS C. 
Lapewic, Alderson-Broaddus College, Philip- 
pi W. Va 


Why They Didn't Cheat 

Peacners can do much to help correct 
cheating. In my reading class, where the 
emphasis is placed on a particular reading 
disability, the pupils said they did not 
cheat on their reading tests because [1] read 
ing had real value to them; [2] grades were 
based not on the scores of the test, but on 
the amount of individual improvement; [5] 
rating of the improvement was relative to 
the ability of each student. If we would 
apply our philosophy of individual difler- 
ences to our marking system, we could solve 
the cheating problem.—ROSEMARY O'CONNOR, 
Oyster Bay Highschool, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NEA Research Division Service 
Is the practice of semi-annual promotions 


a growing or a passing custom?—c. F. L., 
Massachusetts. 


ACCORDING to a study made by the NEA 
Research Division in 1947-48, a strong trend 
is underway to reestablish the entire school 
year as a single unit, with annual promo- 
tions only. The percents of cities reporting 
annual promotions were 95, 82, and 72% 
for clementary, junior high, and senior 
highschools, respectively. 

The corresponding percents tor 19388 
were 73, 66, and 620%. For some other details 
on the question, as well as related trends, 
see our February 1949 NEA Research Bulle- 
tin, “Trends in City-School Organization, 
1938-1948.” 

@ One service of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion is illustrated in the above letter from a 
teacher and an excerpt from a_ personal 
reply by the division. Over 600 answers to 
teachers’ questions are sent out each month. 
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Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 

Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 

During World War Il, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don't forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 442 billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 


s+ Association of 


A merican Railroads *** 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen toe THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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ghalk), there are no concrete examples to 
inform the student that tiny animals, living 
gnd dying thru countless ages. laid the great 
ghalk deposits of the White Clilts of Dover 
and that these animals still exist. 

Such fascinating information might spur 
the student to explore the field of nature on 
his own hook, — ANNA AL AERSTA, Berkeley, 
Calif 

The Bugaboo 

Ox of the hardest tasks in the teaching 
vofession is the making out of semester 
grades. Letters and percentile numbers do 
pot take into account the personality or 
attitude of the student: they list only his 
achicvements. 

fhe teacher in the next grade, the insti- 
tution to which the student transters, and 
prospective cuiplovers are interested in the 
whole personality of the student. Factors 
like reliability. and adaptability could be 
reported in a short letter of evaluation 
yhich could be microfilmed. The transcript 
would then be a microfilm) copy which 
guld be read with a microfilm reader. Mi- 
cofilm equipment will be available in all 
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La wic, Alderson-Broaddus College, Philip- 
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Why They Didn’t Cheat 

thacHERS can do much to help correct 
(icating. In my reading class, where the 
emphasis is placed on a particular reading 
disability, the pupils said they did not 
cheat on their reading tests because [1] read- 
ing had real value to them; [2] grades were 
based not on the scores of the test, but on 

the amount of individual improvement; [3] 
lating of the improvement was relative to 
the ability of each student. If we would 
apply our philosophy of individual differ- 
ences to our marking system, we could solve 
the cheating problem.—ROSEMARY O’CONNOR, 
Osler Bay Highschool, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
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Dan! Boone 


Logistics is a two-dollar word for 
the business of moving and sup- 
plying the fighting man in the 
field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was 
a first-class fighting man, he 
didn’t have to bother about logis- 
tics. With his rifle, a powder 
horn and some lead, he could 
keep going for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons 
of freight must go with each 
soldier sent overseas and another 
ton must be coming in every 
month to keep him in the field. 
And the great bulk of all this 
freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 

Yes, America’s railroads are 
old hands at the logistics business. 

During World War I, they 
hauled more than 90 per cent of 
all war freight and handled 97 
per cent of all organized military 
travel. And don't forget that 
every day in the year railroads 
move freight equal to hauling 10 
tons one mile for every man, 
woman and child in America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic 
moving job—the sort of job that 
only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, 
the railroads have moved to in- 
crease their capacity. In addition 
to 412 billion dollars spent since 
World War II on new equipment 
and improvements, they are now 
spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as 
part of their program to provide 
the nation with the transportation 
it needs in peace or in war. 
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Wonderful way to feel ! 


You certainly can be on top of the world! 


Why not? Your car is paid for and your house is 
halfway there. You’re making pretty good money 
... the kids are healthy and happy . . . and your 
wife just bought a new outfit—shoes to chapeau! 


You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not only 
that—you’ve got a little money salted away for 
the kids’ education and your own retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 

If this description doesn’t fit you—make it! 
You can. Here’s how: 


Automatic Saving 


Start saving: right now! Just as much as you 
possibly can—and regularly. 


One of the best ways. . . one of the safest, surest 
ways... is to buy U. S. Savings Bonds through 
the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work. Or, arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at 
your post office or bank. 


U.S. Savings Bonds will bring you, in ten years, 
$4 for every $3. And you can count on that! 


Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way 
to save! 


is Sure Saving — 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


(x) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service 
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of all knowledge 
comes through the eyes 


And eye-preference calls for the maximum contrast of black-on-white 
copies. Modern mimeographing produces sharp black-on-white copies 
of written, typed and drawn material— produces them quickly— produces 
them at low-cost and produces them easily. For instance, 

with an A. B. Dick handwriting stencil and roll-point stylus, 

you can prepare tests, work sheets, or other material at your desk, 


at home, anywhere—and do it in a matter of minutes. 


-A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


All A. B. Dick products are for use with all 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
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Sam en atthemmSEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS enmnmnmaannnaae® 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-1150, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, tll. 


Without obligation, send me information about [[] the new handwriting stencil 
and roll-point stylus, [] A. B. Dick mimeographs, 
(] Catalog of A. B. Dick mimeograph supplies and accessories. 


ee 


| —— 


Address — 


City — | _State. 
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Are You Going To Vote? 


A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God. 
—The Ballot by JOHN PIERPONT. 


ty R right to govern ourselves thru officers 
elected by secret ballot is the result of 
centuries of struggle against tyranny and op- 
pression. Voting was long the special privilege 
of property—not a personal right. Now it is 
extended to virtually all citizens who have 
reached maturity. 

It was naturally assumed by our forefathers 
that an Opportunity so dearly bought would 
be cherished and used intelligently in the in- 
terest of the general welfare. But our record 
in this matter is not good. Many elections go 
by default because people are not interested 
enough to exercise their franchise. This is a 
dangerous tendency. 

Every citizen should be ashamed not to cast 
an intelligent vote. ‘The climate of opinion in 
the community should be such that failure to 
study issues and to vote intelligently would be 
amatter for explanation or apology. We teach- 
ers particularly—being public servants—are 
under obligation to vote. 

But our task extends far beyond voting our- 
selves. As leaders of the people, we can encour- 
age others to vote and thru the young people 
in our classes can reach into the homes to 
emphasize the importance of this civic duty. 

The ultimate safeguard of all our cherished 
(lemocratic institutions is the right to vote in 
a tree clection, provided that right is exercised 
with intelligence and integrity. How each citi- 
en votes is a matter to be determined by his 
own conscience in the light of the most care- 
ful study and judgment of which he is capable, 
but that he shall perform this civic duty is an 
obligation for which he should be made to feel 
accountable. If our citizens fail to vote intelli- 
gently, democracy becomes a dead letter, and 


instead of selfgovernment by majority rule we 
have rule by a minority. 

The danger is especially great this year since 
experience shows that in nonpresidential years 
there is a tendency to stay away from the polls. 
In 1946, fewer than 40% of the voters regis- 
tered their choices. Governments elected by 
such minorities cannot speak for the people or 
command the confidence which is so impor- 
tant to our very survival in this period of 
confusion and doubt. | 

Whether citizens vote or fail to vote is a test, 
a most fundamental test of the effectiveness 
of our free public schools. Are we teaching 
our young people to appreciate what a price- 
less privilege they have in their American citi- 
zenship? Go to any part of the world and you 
will find countless thousands of people of all 
ages who would be willing and eager to give 
up everything they possess for the privilege ol 
coming to America to be citizens of the United 
States. Do we appreciate our own country as 
much? What is American citizenship worth to 
your What is it worth to the youth you teach? 

We must find a way to make young people 
care so much for their country and for their 
civic duty that they will prepare and go to the 
polls as a matter of habit and duty even when 
they know in advance that their ballot will not 
change the result. From earliest childhood, we 
need to emphasize this matter over and ovei 
again until every individual guards his civic 
rights and performs his civic duties with reli 
gious fervor. 

If we who teach want the people to support 
our free public schools, we must make sure 
that these schools support the people. We must 
rear up generations of youth able, willing, and 
determined thru the intelligent processes of 
free discussion and the secret ballot to main- 
tain the cherished institutions for which ow 
forefathers fought, lived, and died. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Epiror 













IN A NUTSHELL 


A leader must lead. 
STAY bility is as important as ability. 
Nobody knows his strength till he tries it. 
Only they who build on ideas build for eternity. 
We can be better teachers only by being better people. 
If you want to put the world right, start with yourself. 
A person’s truc wealth is the good he does in the world. 
We cannot fulfil the purpose of our fathers by standing 
still. 
The NEA is yours; in backing it, you are backing 
yourself. 
Unity of organization must be based on wmity of purpose 
and will. 
Mass action without continuing critical thought 1s 
never safe. 

& NOT experience, but THINKING about experience, 


gives wisdom. 


Fewer and Better Libraries Needed 


Less than a thousand effective library systems could 
serve the public better than the 7408 separate public 


library units “which provide inadequate service in 
many parts of the country and no service at all for 
35,000,000 Americans.” Such is the conclusion reached 
from an inquiry conducted during the past three years 
by the Social Science Research Council and published 
by Columbia University Press under the title, The 
Public Library in the United States. 

“Phere is clear need for greatly expanded library 
service. Lhe free public library is one of the most 
significant of American institutions and shares with 
the schools and colleges responsibility for maintain- 
ing an enlightened citizenship. Every teacher and 
school officer should do all he can to help expand and 
strengthen library services. 


California Rivals Pennsylvania 


FoR many vears, Pennsylvania has had more NEA 
members than any other state and has taken great 
pride in maintaining its leadership in this field. Now 
comes California with a population greatly increased 
during the war years to challenge Pennsylvania’s posi- 
tion as leading NEA state. Both states made substan- 
tial gains in NEA membership during 1949-50—Cali- 
fornia more than Pennsylvania. 

“Now,” say the Californians, “with the 1951 meet- 
ing scheduled for San Francisco, we propose to come 
to that meeting with the greatest NEA membership 
ever held by any state.” “Not so,” say the Pennsyl- 
vanians, “we have only begun to work. We will main- 
tain our record.” Mav the better state win. 
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Are We Ready? 


‘THE tollowing statement by President Corma Mow. 
rey and Secretary Givens, which appeared jn NEA 
News, deserves the attention of all NEA members. 

“The crisis in our schools which threatens the wel. 
fare of millions of boys and girls was bad enough be. 
fore Korea. The situation is immensely complicated 
by the new turn in world affairs. It will be 
to get the needed teachers and buildings for 
panding child population; harder to get the necessary 
finance in a period of uncertainty, inflation, and high 
federal taxes; harder to get public attention as prob- 
lems of defense crowd in upon us. If ever the teach- 
ing profession needed a strong and united voice. that 
time is now. We teachers cannot escape the moral 
obligation to fight the battles of education with al] 
our power, 


harder 
our ex- 


“If we are going to ask the public to support the 
schools 100%, we must back our own profession 
100%. The Victory Action Program points the way, 
Under the first four years of this program, we have 
made the greatest progress in our history. In this the 
final year, let us move torward to complete the task 
we have set for ourselves. Let us conduct our enrol- 
ment campaigns as carly as possible and move for- 
ward to a united-dues basis wherever we have not 
already done so. Let us rise above every difference, 
difficulty, and obstacle to make gains this year worthy 
of the greatness of our profession.” 


Aims of the Primary School 


A GUIDE issued in 1942 by the Danish Ministry of 


' Education gives these aims of the primary school: 


“It should develop and strengthen the pupils’ sense 
for the ethical and Christian values; teach them re- 
spect for human life and nature and affection for 
their home and our people and country, respect for 
the opinions of others, a feeling for the fellowship 
of nations and for the ties which bind us to the other 
Scandinavian countries. Thus, the school must help to 
vive the children ideals, help them to set themselves 
a goal in life, increase their respect for honesty in 
speech and conduct, and strengthen their sense of 
duty.” 


Excellent’ Movies 


SomrE 2000 subscribers of Consumer Reports rate 
current pictures as excellent, good, fair, or poor. In 
the September issue, the following plays were rated 
“excellent” by 55% or more of those voting: 


Fallen Idol 85 = Fame Is the Spur 03 
City Lights 84 Hasty Heart 03 
Kind Hearts and Cinderella 9 

Coronets 81 Next Voice You Hear 51 
Bicycle Thief 79 Passport to Pimlico oI 
Salt to the Devil 78 Asphalt Jungle ” 
The Titan 78 Twelve Oclock High ™ 
Winslow Boy 75 Annie Get Your Gun 9 
All the King’s Men 74. No Sad Songs for Me» 
Tight Little Island 65 Third Man " 
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N OUR schools today, we ARE teaching the 

Three Rs—reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
the socalled “tool subjects,” the “fundamentals,” 
the “essentials.” [See the next page.] At the same 
time, we are trying to teach the mastery of the 
fundamentals of human association—respect for 
others, fair dealing, and cooperation. Knowledges 
and skills must have social significance if they are 
to be worth learning at all. 
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We 


RE teaching 


But we do it differently — thru 


applying them to life situations. 


orE than ever before, the clemen- 
tary school of today is the nat- 
ural meeting place of all American 
children. The upper years of the cle- 
mentary school no longer consist of a 
sclected group of boys and girls with 
relatively good mental ability, but 
rather they include the less able as 
well. 

For this reason, not al/ children will 
read with the same degree of skill, 
with the same insight, nor will they 
read the same quantity or quality of 
material. ‘The difference between the 
learning of the best students and the 
poorest will be greater than ever. 

But schools are teaching children 
to read, to write, to spell, to figure, al- 
tho they are not using the traditional 
methods. Education has made im- 
provements in methods of working 
just as other professions have made 
improvements in their skills and tech- 
nics, You can’t do today’s job with 
vesterday’s tools and be in business 
tomorrow, 

‘Vhe teacher looks first at the child 
and his needs, and then uses the sub- 
jectmatter and the skills that best 
mect those needs. ‘That fact probably 
represciits the crux of the argument, 
in which schools seem to be on one 
side of the fence and a portion of the 
public on the opposite side. 

There are, no doubt, too many 
places in the United States todav 
where teachers are still trying to 
teach 55 children or more in one 
group, each with the same book in 
his hand and reading from the same 
page. Each child in succession “takes” 
a paragraph or reads until the teach- 
er tells him to stop. But such an ex- 


Ne 


Dr. Mackintosh is Chief, Instructional Prob- 
lems Section [Klementary|, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. She is also as- 
sociale director [for elementary level| of the 
Curriculum Commission and chairman of 
Intermediate Level Committee for Reading 
and Literature of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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ercise is not reading. It is merely 
namine words. 

Neither the teacher nor the parent 
has any assurance that the children 
understand what they have read or 
that they will use the information for 
any practical purpose. Such a method 
as the one described is responsible 
for the majority of poor readers. 


What Is a Good Reading Program? 


In good schools, reading permeates 
the activities of the school day. The 
voung child who has just entered 
school can read his own name at- 
tached to the hook on which his 
wraps are hung. As he watches the 
canary eat, goes for a walk with his 
vroup, dyes Easter eggs, or learns to 
play a new game, he both hears and 
sces new words, 

The children talk about these ex- 
periences and dictate stories to the 
teacher, who writes them on the 
board. ‘The children then see words 
that have meaning for them. 

A child comes to know some words 
by their position in the story, by their 
length, and finally by their meaning 
when the stories are read and reread, 
Other meaningful ways of teaching 
reading are found when the teacher 
reads to children and when they look 
at picture books. 

The third- or fourth-grader has 
broader reading needs and opportu- 
nities. Fle reads from a reading book 
in a group of six to eight children 
who are preparing to read a story to 
the rest of the class who have not 
heard it| before. Children in this 
group sunple attractive books on the 
reading table that are easy enough 
to be read at sight. 

These pupils often listen to the 
teacher read a group of poems and 
ask to see them in the book. They 


read a weekly newspaper written in 
an easy vocabulary. ‘Vhey read con- 
tent material that helps them to soly¢ 
such problems as, “How do we ect 
pure milk to drink?” They can aiso 
use a picture dictionary. 

Children in grades five and six 
continue types of reading done in 
earlier grades but at their own levels 
of ability. ‘They learn how to use a 
table of contents, an index, and head- 
ings in order to include these helps in 
a simple book which they themselves 
produce. They learn how to use a 
simplified dictionary, a children’s 
encyclopedia, and a card catalog in 
order to do things that are important 
to them. 

Many of these children are able 
to organize an outline for a talk oi 
a report to their classmates on 4 
problem such as, “How do _pcople 
earn a living in our community?” 
They can take notes on material 
they read or hear, They prootread 
material that goes into the school 
newspaper. ‘They read many books 
for pleasure and enjoyment. These 
experiences are far different from th 
one-book, one-class varicty. 

Similar descriptions could be 
given for writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic; the principles are the same. 


What Can Teachers Do? 


Teachers themselves must take 2 
more aggressive attitude toward the 
statement that children are not learn 
ing the Three Rs. It is the teachers 
professional responsibility to pro 
duce more objective evidence 
show that such learning is going 0. 

A few studies are available, but 
for the most part teachers have been 
so busy trying to do a good job that 
they have not recorded their beliefs 
and observations, 
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Rather than develop new technics, 
eqchers May well repeat with then 
own groups certam studies that have 
already been reported. Teachers 
vced to make informal observations 
and record them, to use informal 
rests Which children have helped to 
iuild, and to take frequent samples 
of cach child’s work to be placed in 
his cumulative folder as evidence to 
him and to the parent that he has 
made improvement in spelling, hand- 
writing, written expression, and 
arithmetic, 

Teachers also have a professional 
responsibility to work cooperatively 
with children in getting them to in- 
terpret the program of the school 
to the home thru taking a_ story 
home to read, taking home _ the 
weekly newspaper, writing letters of 
invitation to school activities, mak- 
ing question sheets which ask for 
information, and other similar ma- 
crials. Lf experiences with the Uhree 
Rs are organized in new and dil- 
ferent ways, make clear thru: discus- 
sion that “This is reading. ‘Vhis is 
arithmetic,” so that no child will say 
at home, “We haven't had reading 
this week.” 

When teachers are faced by the 
staiement, “The schools are not 
teaching ————,” it is their responsi- 
bility to ask the author such specific 
questions as “What children do not 
have these skills? What words can’t 
they spelly What arithmetic have 
they failed to use correctly: What 
reading material were they unable 
to read? Did the children or young 
people concerned attend the cle- 
mentary school in our community?” 

leachers can then talk about spe- 
cic points and are not in the un- 
comlortable position of talking about 
vague generalities. They can then 
Ivite the critics to the school to 
observe firsthand the type of teach- 
Mg volved in the criticism. 

How Can Parents Judge? 

Nests measure children’s pencil 
and paper ability, but the real prool 
ol skill is found in the actual situa- 
tons mM which children use reading, 
i and = arithmetic. 

and home must work to- 

— in determining where and 
ion Popeongs abilities in 
iy ae a s can make a begin- 
tome must follow up. 
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The school is not failing in any of 
the Three Rs where it has the money 
with which to work; nor is business 
failing to make profits. But the world 
isn’t being made happy or secure on 
mere profits or wiser by more skill in 
the use of tools. Man still “does not 
live by bread alone.” 

Let’s quit clamoring to go back in 
education, back to another half cen- 
tury of applying what we know to the 
production of human misery. Let’s 
pray for the knowledge we need to 
“go ahead” in education to where we 
get our results in better people, not in 
just better adding machines. Let’s ac- 
quire the mastery of those funda- 
mentals of human association—re- 
spect for others, fair dealing, and co- 
operation—as well as the traditional 


Three Rs. 


—John A. Sexson. executive secre- 
tary, California Association of School 
Administrators, Pasadena. 


Also, parents must see to it that chil- 
dren are as well-supplicd with good 
and attractive books as they are with 
radio, movic, and television experi- 
ences. 

Flere are some of the things teach- 
ers can teil parents to look for in 
determining lor themselves whether 
today’s arc teaching the 
‘Three Rs. Can Junior reread at home 
in an interesting manner a story he 
has read at schooly Can he find the 
name and number of a relative in 
the phone beok? Can he read and 
understand directions for playing a 
game, for perlorming a science ex- 
periment, for constructing a model 
plane, for preparing a simple food? 

Can he read street signs: Can he 
select books from the public library? 
Does he reread the books that belong 
to him? Does he have a subscription 
to a child’s magazine and enjoy it? 
Can he spell his own name and 
street address correctly? “he parents 
must 


scnools 


the words 
the child) has learned at school, for 


have some idea of 
these are the ones he can be expected 
to know. rather than the spelling 
demons that no onc uses. 

Can he write a thank-you letter 
for a gift and recognize words that 
he does not know so the parent can 
help: Can he use measures correctly 
in a recipe? Can he bring back cor- 
rect change from the grocery store? 
Can he keep accounts for his paper 
router Can he tell the number of 
blocks there are to school? Can he 
count out the correct number of 





knives, forks, and spoons needed to 
set the table: 

Can he set the thermostat accord- 
ing to a verbal direction? Can he tune 
the radio to a station number given 
in the newspaper? Can he make a 
deposit in his own bank account? 
Can he figure mileage on a road map: 
Can he read an automobile speed- 
ometer and check mileage? 

Some ol activities involve 
situations that are easy enough for 
young children; others are more suit- 
able for children in the upper grades. 
Since children vary widely in abili- 
ties, teachers will need to help par- 
ents decide which skills to check. 

Parents must be willing to look 
at the problem objectively, and_ if 
they have doubts and questions, be 
encouraged to take them to school 
people. Teachers in turn should be 
willing to face such questions with 
an open mind, and be prepared to 
back up their own good practices 
when they say, “We are teaching the 


Three Rs.” 


these 


For further pointers on how to answer 
school critics, vou may wish to read the fol 
lowing articles, which will help to docu- 
ment Dr. Mackintosh’s article: 

Hickey, Philip J. “Techniques in Inter- 
preting the Reading Program to the Public.” 
In Classroom Techniques in Improving 
Reading. Educational Supplements Mono- 
graph No. 69. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949, 

Gray, W. S. “Comparative Study of 
Achievement in Reading in 1916 and 1949.” 
In Grand Rapids School Survey. Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Board of Education, 1919, pages 
273-279. 

Finch, F: H., and Gillenwater, V. W. 
“Reading Achievement Then and Now.” In 
Elementary School Journal, v.49, April 1949, 
pages 146-454. 

Rudolph, Kathleen Brady. “The Effect of 
Reading Instruction on Achievement in 
Eighth Grade Social Studies.” Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education No, 945 
New York, Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949, 72 pages 

Gates, Arthur I., and Pritchard, Miriam 
C. Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Pu 
pils. New York, Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia 
1942, 65 pages. 

Hunnicutt, C. W. “Reading of Children 
in Activity and Regular Schools in New 
York City.” In Elementary School Journa: 
v. 43, May 1945, pages 530-538. 

Morphett, Mabel Vogel, and Washburne 
Carleton. “Postponing Formal Instruction: 
A Seven-Year Case Study.” In The Effect o} 
Administrative Practices on the Character of 
ithe Education Program. American Educa 
tional Research Association, 1940, pages 168 


172. 


University. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































HE question is frequently asked, 

“What is the attitude of German 
educators toward United States edu- 
cation and educators?” In general, 
German educators as individuals 
are friendly, cooperative, and genu- 
inely interested in learning more 
about practices and developments in 
education in the US. 

But they are skeptical about many 
of our educational practices and fecl 
that, while we may find them satis- 
factory, Germans cannot apply them 
because of differences in their situa- 
tion—dilterences that stem trom the 
culture and customs of the past as 
well as from presentday problems 
arising out of the last 20 years. 


In veneral, the diflerences are 
overemphasized, Change ts not casy; 
it is much easier to believe that 


something will not work than it is 
to carry out retorms—no matter how 
badly reforms may be needed and 
even desired. This is not to say that 
some real differences do not exist, 
or that it would be desirable for 
Germany to take over “lock, stock, 
and barrel” American practices. 


Urgent Needs 


lt is that a larger 
number of German teachers and ad- 


HCCESSULN 


ministrators be given an opportunity 
to learn about developments and 
practices in education in the United 
States. ‘Vhis can be done in two 
mayor ways: One, by bringing more 
German the United 
States for extended periods of study 
and observation, and two, by enlare- 
ing the United States personnel in 
Education and Cultural Relations, 
Ollice of the US High Commissioner 
for Germany, and raising the status 
of education in the occupation plan. 

In the educational field, the 
United States is gravely understaffed 
in’ Germany. 


educators to 


\ substantial increase 
in educational personnel is urgently 
necded if the basic objective of the 
occupation—the democratization of 
Western Germany—is to be realized. 
To build confidence and. respect for 
American ideas calls for the best in 
American personnel. 

This is not simply the pleading of 
a special-interest group. The follow- 
ing statements from the Second 
Quarterly Report on Germany by 
the US High Commissioner for Ger- 
many demonstrate this vital need in 
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"AS YE SOW...” 





Many seeds of democracy have been planted in 


the Western Zone of Germany. But they must 


be cultivated and nourished by the schools. 


education for democratic citizenship: 


“Surveys of opinion during this 
period showed that an important 
component of the German attitude 
toward politics is the belief that 
while many undesirable trends are 
returning in Germany, little or 
nothing can be done about it by the 
German people. Phis attitude per- 
sists despite the genuine desire tor 
a democratic system. 

“Democracy itself is not a clear 
concept to most Germans. In most 
public discussions of the subject, 
emphasis is placed on the responsi- 
bility of government for providing 
economic security rather than on 
guarantees of individual — rights 
and treedom, or on the practical 
functioning of democratic govern- 
ment. Large gaps in information 
vital to the development of a genu- 
ine democracy in Germany have 
been evident, and public-opinion 
samples have repeatedly shown that 
considerable percentages of Germans 
have been unwilling or unable to 
express opinions on many of the 
most fundamental their 
country.” 


‘The Gennuan 
education must meet is the prepa- 


ISSUCS in 


most urgent need 
vation of a democratic citizenry— 
citizens Who understand how democ- 
racy works, who have the will and 
know-how to take part in civic 
affairs, who assume personal respon- 
sibility and accept obligations of 
democratic citizenship. 

The trend in Germany reflects a 
desire for democracy, and also an 
awareness of gaps in knowledge and 
in the practice of democracy. This 
calls for an all-out effort on the part 
of education at all levels and of all 
types, including adult education, to 
tackle this problem with more force 







und greater resources than before, 

Great credit is due many Ameri- 
can and German educators for in. 
itiating democratic reforms in 
German education, Many specific ex- 
uumples of real accomplishment could 
be cited. But the remaining task 
should not be underestimated. It 
should not be forgotten that an 
intellectual blackout existed in Ger- 
many thruout the Nazi period, and 
that the Germans are engaged in a 
new experience in government for 
which they are unprepared. 

We must share with German edu- 
cators our experiences with demo- 
cratic practices in education and 
technics of education for citizenship 
in a democracy. We ask that they ex- 
amine our knowledge and_ practices 
with an open mind, selecting and 
adapting from our experiences those 
which may be applied in German 
schools. There is evidence to show 
that by such a cooperative approach 
much may be accomplished. 


The German Program 


The German education program 
remains highly academic. Basic cut- 
riculum changes at all grade levels 
need to be made to help youth ad- 
just to presentday life and function 
effectively as democratic citizens. 
There is also a need for the intro- 
duction of democratic practices in all 
aspects of school affairs—in school 
administration, in the classroom, and 
in student activities. 

Evidence of progress along all 
these lines might be shown, but 
such practices need to be spread. 
In Germany as elsewhere, democracy 
cannot be learned merely by reading 
and talking about it. Democrag 
can be learned only by living and 
1950 
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practicing it in all aspects of daily 
life in the school. ; 

Particularly weak is the teaching 
of contemporary problems—such as 
housing, refugees, unemployment, 
and foreign trade. The Germans are 
‘oo inclined to slough off responsi- 
bility with the attitude that solu- 
tions depend on externalistic factors 
outside their control—that such 
problems are too controversial and 
political to be studicd in the class- 
room. The tendency is to fall back 
into the great scientific, literary, or 
cultural achievements of the past. 
This seems safer and easier than 
to deal with the complex and con- 
troversial problems of the present. 
Yet the very existence of a democratic 
state calls for the combined think- 
ing and contribution of all citizens 
to find workable solutions, 

Emphasis, now lacking, needs to 
he placed on teaching about the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Bonn Constitution, and the United 
Nations. ‘The aim must be to develop 
a strong democratic united Western 
Germany that can join in the family 
of nations in the United Nations. 

Careful study needs to be given 
in the classroonr to the causes and 
results of World Wars I and _ IL. 
German youth need to understand 
the factors that contributed to Hit- 
ler’s rise to power, the evils of dic- 
tatorship, and the reasons for ulti- 
mate failure. In contrast, the values 
of a democratic state should be 
made clear. German educators need 
help in the development of such 
teaching materials. 


Special Problems 


Recognition must also be given 
to the fact that German schools to- 
day face added problems and _ re- 
sponsibilities. German youth have 
special personal problems in addition 
to the usual social, vocational, and 
professional needs of students. Dis- 
cussions with German educators 
bring out the following points of 
Major concern in connection with 
these special needs: 

[I] Many German youth have no 
Parents or only one parent, who 
probably works, 

Rx. A large number of German 
ung people are poorly housed and 


live : 
Ye under adverse economic con- 
ditions, 
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[3] German youth in general have 
lost much of their faith in humanity 
and in the older generation. 


[4] German youth are not as 


healthy physically or mentally «as 
formerly. Because of uncertainty 
about their own future and the 


future of Germany, they need to 
build an aim or ideal that will give 
them confidence and a goal. 

[5] ‘Phe needs of German students 
are further complicated by their 
problem of adjustment to and_as- 
similation of refugees. 

[6] Improved educational and so- 
cial facilities, such as school build- 
ings and recreational facilities, are 
urgently needed. 

[7] These factors contribute to 
juvenile delinquency, which gives 
rise to serious educational problems. 

These special needs exist in vary- 
ing degrees thruout Europe. They 
indicate that more attention needs 
to be given to personal adjustment, 
youth counseling, and guidance, that 
education must be changed to meet 
the life needs of the students and 
the demands of presentday society. 
Overcrowded classrooms intensify 
these problems. The need for im- 
proved physical facilities is evident. 


Teacher Education and Aids 


In the area of teacher education, 
American educators in Germany, in 
cooperation with German educators, 
have done a great deal and have 
data on basic needs for programs 
of inservice and preservice teacher 
education. More highly qualified 
United States personnel should be 
made available to help German edu- 
cators develop programs of teacher 
education that will prepare the kind 
of teachers needed to develop a 





Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, an NEA department, and author of 
this article, served as a consultant to the 
social-studies workshop in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, during the summer of 1950. Asked by 
Tur JouRNAL staff to prepare an article 
based on his observations, he pointed out 
that two and one-half months’ experience 
did not qualify him to speak authoritatively 
on German education. 

His aim, therefore, has been to emphasize 
the need for careful study and thought on 
the part of both German educators and 
American educators in Germany on the 
purposes of education in a democracy and 
the changes needed to bring the curriculum 
into line with these purposes. 


functional democratic educational 
program. 

‘The results of research in child 
growth and development in the 
United States are little known. We 
need to share this knowledge with 
the Germans and also encourage and 
assist them in research of their own. 

In the preparation of teaching 
materials, attention — particularly 
needs to be given to the social 
studies and citizenship education. 
Much work has already been done 
in the preparation of history text- 
books in the various German states, 
and this work should be continued. 
New material in the field of civics 
and government needs to be de- 
veloped. Audio-visual materials ot 
all kinds are badly needed. 

The average number of years of 
school attendance must also be in 
creased, Approximately 90°%, of Ger- 
man youth finish their fulltime 
schooling by 14. They are unpre- 
pared in either vocational skills or 
in the skills of living in a democratic 
society. 


A United Effort 


lo accomplish our aims in West 
ern Germany in education, much 
more needs to be done at once on 
a tri-vonal basis, cooperating with 
the British and French, if a unified 
democratic Western Germany is to 
be realized. Some activity has oc- 
curred at a policy level on this prob 
lem, little at the operational level. 

Much progress has been madc, but 
the job has just Begun. A large 
program, conceived with vigor and 
vision, needs to be developed. Suth 
cient financial resources and person- 
nel needs to be made available so 
that this job can be done. Deutsche 
Mark counterpart funds (from ECA 
operations) should be made avail 
able for much of this work, and in 
the end this would not be an added 
tax burden as these funds will doubt- 
less be written off. 

We have much at stake in whether 
or not a sound democratic Western 
Germany results from the combined 
efforts of Americans and Germans. 
All educators need to do everything 
they can to support our educa- 
tional program in Germany, and to 
give the German educators the sup 
port and assistance they look fo 
and need from us. 
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Talking with Our Neighbors 


Student interest in international affairs 


rpyopay’s modern-language teachers 
ene thinking of their clients. 
Johnny had a father or uncle who 
spent years abroad during World 
War Ll. He has friends in the serv- 
ices who are about to leave for sta- 
tions abroad. Richard listens to 
foreign broadcasts and is excited 
about the possibilities of | trans- 
atlantic television. “The opera and 
concert stage challenge Ann, whose 
relatives speak a foreign language 
at home. 

Sarah knows that a knowledge of 
Spanish will get her a better job as 
a stenographer. David realizes that 
a speaking and reading knowledge 
of German, Russian, French, and 
Spanish will be an asset to him if he 
studies to be an engineer or scientist. 


dn Everyday Occurrence 

Foreign words and phrases are 
bandied about in books, magazines, 
and newspapers and are a part of 
American menus. Thousands of dis- 
placed persons are coming into this 
free land of ours, and students are 
curious about these people and what 
they represent. These students are 
also imaginative enough to know 
that as adults thev will, for a reason- 
able cost, be able to go to any part 
of the globe in a few hours. 

Students also know there is no 
royal road to language learning. The 
boys in the armed-services language 
training program had to work hard; 
tor example, they drilled and mem- 
orized basic pattern sentences, and 
repeated and repeated until they 
could say things and change sen- 
tences to fit what they wanted to say. 
Students are willing and eager to do 
this, too. 

The results are tangible and ob- 
jective. After the first session, Sarah 
can greet her friends and ask about 
their health in the foreign language; 
after a few more lessons, she learns 
how to order a meal. John can intro- 


Dr. Birkmaier is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. She is director of foreign languages 
at University Highschool and teacher of 
Russian. 
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is enlivening foreign-language teaching. 


EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER 


duce his friends, read a train sched- 
ule, and carry on a simple telephone 
conversation. While they are learn- 
ing how to do these things, they are 
discovering why people express 
themselves differently in thought 
and action. 

They notice regularities and irreg- 
ularities about the structure of the 
language, and they learn to formu- 
late their own rules. The teacher 
uses as the criterion of language 
learning not how well they recite 
the rule, but how readily the stu- 
dents can handle the language. 


Not Much Rote Memorization 


Dialogs, one-act plays, and radio 
programs are written and presented 
for fellow students in class or as- 
sembly. Use is made of the 
foreign-language newspaper and 
magazine from abroad. It is not un- 
usual to find copies of Excelsior, the 
Mexico City daily, in a Spanish 
class, with students avidly reading 
comic strips written for the consump- 
tion of their friends south of the 
border. Vocabulary learned in this 
way is retained longer than that 
learned in long lists by rote memori- 
zation. Songs also help build vocab- 
ulary. And they satisfy youth’s de- 
light in singing. 

Visitors from other countries are 
invited into the foreign-language 
class to participate in class activities. 
Instructors make tape recordings of 
the dialogs on foreign films. These 
recordings are then transcribed and 
mimeographed so that the student 
can hear, see, and understand the 
dialog of the film when he views it 
in the classroom or local theater. 

Besides a piano, phonograph, and 
radio, today’s foreign-language class- 
room should contain some kind of 
tape recorder to help the student 


also 


improve his pronunciation, listen to 
a broadcast of the evening before, 
and hear the lesson that was recorded 
for him. Laboratories with listening 
booths where students may study 
via earphones serve the needs of the 
language student. 

A language instructor acts as mon- 
itor and assists students with personal 
instruction. If a student forgets, he 
can go to the laboratory to hear a 
wire recording of his forgotten 
knowledge. If he wants to hear the 
language in daily use, he may hear 
the “Voice of America” or other 
broadcasts from across the seas. The 
student may record his conversation 
or reading to check them later with 
official recordings in the laboratory. 

Language institutes during sum- 
mer sessions have attained mushrooin 
growth. Here the student speaks, 
hears, reads, plays, and even dreanis 
in the language 24 hours of the dav. 
With learning aids and activities 
such as these, the language becomes 
a dynamic, living force in the life 
of the student. 


To Keep Interest High 

‘The single grammar textbook has 
now become a sourcebook only. Sci- 
entifically graded readers with a 
wealth of cultural information grace 
the bookshelves of the modern Ian- 
guage classroom. The teacher ts on 
the alert for materials particularly 
interesting to the age group and the 
individual with whom he is working. 

If subjectmatter is interesting but 
syntax and vocabulary are too (Lith 
cult, materials are rewritten in sin- 
pler language. The teacher is not 
averse to simplified revisions in order 
to bring great drama and literature 
before her class. 

Interests of the individual students 
have become important. If a student 
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is not too quick in learning certain 
kills, the teacher allows” him to 
prove himself in an area in which 
he can succeed. 

It is not at all unusual to see 
foreign-language students down in 
ihe art class working on a theme 
eotten from a story in the language 
class. Signs and posters in the lan- 
ouage are made to advertise a school 
function. ; 

Others are in the home-economics 
room making costumes from foreign 
patterns OF cooking a foreign dish 
to be served in class as a treat. Boys 
can be found in the industrial-arts 
room reading directions written in 
Geman for making a miniature 
Schwarzwaldhaus [Black Forest 
house] or a Swiss chalet. 

The idea that any teacher with 
one or two years of highschool for- 
cign-language training can sandwich 
in an hour of teaching the language 
is no longer tenable. A mastery of 
the skills, and a versatility compar- 
able in scope to that of the able 
teachers of art and music, are in the 
tool kit of the foreign-language 
teacher. Within his ken must lie the 
offerings of world literature and an 
insight into the national culture, 
social, cconomic, and __ political 
trends, and philosophy and ideals 
of a foreign country. 


A Resource for the Entire School 
The language teacher has the fun- 
damentals with which to train his 
students in the “common learnings” 
necded for life in this interdependent 
world. He becomes, as a result, an 
invaluable resource person, con- 
stantly collaborating with other de- 
partments, 

Perhaps the English teacher is 
working on a unit called “Man’s 
Strugele for Democracy.” The quest 
for democracy and freedom of the 
individual is interpreted again and 
again in the literature of nations. 
The foreign-language instructor is 
called in to give lists of novels, plays, 
pocms, and short stories in transla- 
tion. Students taking foreign lan- 
ga are credited for readings in 
tin oo Those with creative 
ne wane to translate 

s and stories hitherto un- 
translated, 
7 

— be Berlin masterpieces 

ibition in the United 
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States, a unit planned by the lan- 
guage and the art teachcrs of one of 
the highschools in the Middlewest 
proved an invaluable contribution 
to the development of art apprecia- 
tion as well as to the uncovering of 
some alarming misunderstandings. 


In this same school, students of 
Spanish studied the great Mexican 
muralists, Dicgo Rivera and José 
Clemente Orozco. As a result, the 
school has been enriched by 
excellent murals. 

Similaritics and differences —be- 
tween the popular operctta, Briga- 
doon, and the famous Germelshau- 
sen story in German literature led 
to the writing and performance of a 
German operctta with the help of 
the music instructor. Ballet season 
in another highschool called upon 
the resources of the Russian, French, 
music, art, and dance instructors. 

The ninth-grade class in a junior 
highschool collected German recipes 
one year, mimeographed, and illus- 
trated them. With the aid of the 
school’s printing department, they 
bound and sold over 600 copics to 
their community for 25¢ cach. ‘These 
same youngsters the following year 
designed and wrote German verses 
on Christmas cards, which sold like 
“hot cakes” in the community. 


Name Me Three Wishes 

In 1947, a university prolcssor was 
doing research in human relations 
and requested German, Chinese, 
French, South American, and South 
African students from the ages of 
13 to 16 to write three wishes upper- 
most in their hearts. Some 500 letters 
were received from Germany. The 
students in the German classes were 
eager to translate and analyze the 
letters. — 

What a revelation! The letters 
gave an intimate picture of the hun- 
gering human heart—not for mater- 
ial wants—but for peace, for coop- 
eration among the Allies as well as 
with Germany, for the return of a 
father or brother, for the security of 
a job with which to help shoulder 
the responsibilities formerly held by 
those who were no more. 


some 


The highschool language clubs 
federation was host to two German 
students, who spent a year at the 
school. 

MINNEAPOLIS STAR 





Letters and packages began to fly 
back and forth among these newly 
found friends. And in their meager 
way, the German youngsters were 
sending little tokens of appreciation 
to their American friends. What 
greatcr motivation is needed to learn 
the necessary grammar and idiomatic 
expressions of the foreign tongue? 
This was composition work come to 
life. Vhe long letters written by their 
German fricnds had to be read to the 
others in the class. Magazines and 
newspapers were sent with under- 
lined articles for the American stu- 
dents to read. 


We Cross an Ocean 

The climax of this undertaking 
was a European trip in the summer 
of 1949. Five boys and nine girls, 
from 15 to 17, wished to visit some 
of the friends and the schools which 
they had come to know so well thru 
their correspondence. It took almost 
the greater part of the academic 
year 1948-49 to plan and prepare for 
this trip thru France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. Three weeks were 
to be spent in study at the Interna- 

















































Hssignments for Defense 


STAFF members of the US Office 
of Education have been appointed 
to deal with designated defense ac- 
tivities. The assignments were made 
to set up channels of communica- 
tion between government agencies, 
on the one hand, and educational 
institutions and individuals con- 
cerned with defense problems, on 
the other. 

The US Office of Education was 
named by the National Security 
Resources Board as the focal point 
for bringing together all available 
information about the assistance 
schools and institutions of higher 
education need in order to make 
their maximum contribution to the 
defense effort. 

The staff members and their re- 
sponsibilities are: 

Accelerated programs in higher 
education—John Dale Russell 
Area and language studies—Ken- 

dric N. Marshall 
Audio-visual aids to defense train- 

ing—Floyde E. Brooker 
Civil defense (protection of life 
and property) William A. Ross 
Consultant for practical nurse 
training—Ward P. Beard 
Curriculum adjustments in second- 
ary schools—J. Dan Hull 
Defense facilities of higher educa- 

tional institutions — Ernest V. 

Hollis 
Defense-related government-spon- 

sored campaigns in schools—Car} 

A. Jessen 
Defense-related occupational — in- 

formation and guidance-—Harry 

A. Jager 
Defense-related research—Ralph C. 

M. Flynt 
Education for the health profes- 

sions—Lloyd E. Blauch 


it 


tional Institute conducted by the 
University of Innsbruck in the fabu- 
lous little Alpine village of Mayr- 
hofen. Here, they were to work and 


play with students from 11 other 
countries. 


The students readily saw what 
Janguage barriers mean. How much 
better they understood the people 
and the country they were visiting 
when they understood the language! 
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Engineering, science, and manage- 
ment defense training in colleges 
and universities — Henry H. 
Armsby 

Extended school services for chil- 
dren of working mothers—Hazel 
F. Gabbard 

Health and _ physical-fitness pro- 
grams—Frank S. Stafford 

Illiteracy in relation to manpower 
utilization—Ambrose Caliver 

Inservice teacher training as re- 
lated to nonvocational defense 
activities—~Don S. Patterson 

Information concerning legislation 
on student loans and _ scholar- 
ships—Buell G. Gallagher 


Liaison for research contracts in 
educational institutions—Bernard 
B. Watson 


Liaison for Selective Service; liai- 
son for military-training pro- 
grams in civilian institutions— 
Claude E. Hawley 


Libraries and defense information 
—Ralph M. Dunbar 


National scientific register—James 
C, O’Brien 


Publications and defense informa- 
tion—George Kerry Smith 

School assistance in federally at- 
fected areas—Erick L. Lindman 

School transportation; evacuation 
of school children; priorities 
and allocation of critical mate- 
rials and school  supplies—E. 
Glenn Featherston 

Status of military reserve personnel 
in education—William R. Wood 

Teacher recruitment and _preserv- 
ice training—W. Earl Armstrong 

Vocational defense training of less- 
than-college grade—Raymond W. 
Gregory 


And since they had to travel as 
cheaply as possible (third class the 
entire way), they heard very little 
English. English is a luxury which 
comes with first-class travel only, and 
it was eagerly dispensed with on the 
part of the students. 

Upon returning home, the group 
decided to unite the language clubs 
of the school into a federation. The 
federation campaigned to finance a 


year’s study in the United States for 
two students whom the group had 
selected while they were in Germany 
The two boys spent the entire year 
at the highschool. 
Plans are now underway for more 
experiences of this kind. Hundreds 
of similar interesting projects under- 
taken by foreign-language classes 
thruout the nation illustrate the 
meaning of “foreign language and 
civilization study in action.” 


Time To Talk 


Foreign - language programs are 
moving toward a longer period of 
time for the study of language. In. 
stead of the customary two-year pro- 


gram, it is extending to a four- and 
even a six-year program in some of 
the nation’s schools. Some cities and 
States start a foreign language in the 
elementary grades. 

A few of the forward-looking 
teacher-educating institutions are 
recommending to prospective ele- 
mentary-school teachers that they 
have a knowledge of one foreign 
language. 

Untortunately, the small rural 
schools can offer very little oppor- 
tunity for the study of foreign lan- 
guages unless they are fortunate 
enough to have a teacher with knowl 
edge of such a skill. However, the 
trend toward consolidation will im- 
mensely improve this situation and 
allow the student to trv himself in 
this fascinating field. 


We See Them as People 


Foreign-language study today helps 
to satisfy the need for an acquaint 
ance with our neighbors as a people. 
It is in the small personal contacts 
with these nations thru the medium 
of their languages that misunder- 
standings can be overcome. 

It is the student’s experience in 
his language class that will give hima 
a more sympathetic understanding 
ot fellow citizens of foreign birth 
and descent. He will learn that al 
peoples of this earth have contrib 
uted to the progress of the world 
and our human comforts. Ann and 
John’s foreign-language study is gel 
ting them ready to become citizens 
of the world and the leaders of to 
morrow who will point the way for 
everyone’s right to freedom and jus 
tice with brotherly love for all. 
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| Freedom and the University 


Our universities—our citadels of learning—must be guarded by devoted 
laymen who realize the relation between education and democracy. 


roUR American universitics arc to 
| vive the intellectual, educational, 
moral, and civic leadership for which 
they were founded, one condition is 
essential: freedom of discussion, un- 
molested inquiry. As in the early days 
of this century, we must have a spirit 
of tolerance which allows the expres- 
sion of a great variety of opinions. 
On this point, there can be no com- 
promise, . 

But we should be completely un- 
realistic if we failed to recognize the 
dificulties which arise from the 
ideological conflict which . . . will be 
with us for years to come. Excited 
citizens are going to be increasingly 
alarmed about alleged “Communist 
infiltration” into our schools and 
colleges. Reactionaries are going to 
use the present tensions as an excuse 
for attacking a wide group of radical 
ideas and even some which are in the 
middle of the road. 

How are we to answer the thought- 
ful and troubled citizen who wonders 
il our universities are being used as 
centers for fifth-column_ activities? 
By emphasizing again the central 
position in this country of tolerance 
of diversity of opinion and by ex- 
pressing confidence that our philos- 
ophy is superior to all alien impor- 
tations. 

After all, this is but one version 
of the tar wider problem which we 
encounter at the outset: how are we 
to win the ideological conflict? . . . 
Clearly not by destroying our basic 
ideas but by strengthening them; 
dearly not by retreating in fear from 
the Communist doctrine, but by 20- 
ing out vigorously to meet it. 

Studying a philosophy does not 
mean endorsing it, much less pro- 
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Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
“ty, tS @ member of the Educational Poli- 
mg Commission of the NEA and the AASA. 
daplode te JOURNAL article, based on a 
sae — Education in a Divided World 
8, Ma niversity Press, 1948, Cambridge 
ee —e — $3.], is even more timely 
mi en this volume was issued in 1948. 
material is reprinted by permission. 
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claiming it. We study cancer in ordei 
to learn how to defeat it. We must 
study the Soviet philosophy in our 
universities for exactly the same rea 
son. No one must be afraid to tackle 
that explosive subject before a class. 
If an avowed supporter of the Marx 
Lenin-Stalin line can be found, forc« 
him into the open and tear his argu 
ments to pieces with counter-argu 
ments. 

Some of the success of the Com- 
munist propaganda in this country 


Have you seen “Platform” for Septem. 
ber 1950? This bulletin, published 
monthly by Club and Educational Bu- 
reaus of Newsweek, discusses many of 
the problems involved in the issue: Can 
we curb subversives without sacrificing 
our freedoms? 





before the war was due to the fact 
that it was like pornographic litera- 
ture purveyed thru an = academic 
black market, so to speak. For a cer- 
tain type of youth, this undercover 
kind of knowledge has a special at- 
traction. And doctrines that are 
not combated in the classroom but 
treated merely with silence or con- 
tempt may be appealing to the im- 
mature. 


Tue first requirement for maintain- 
ing a healthy attitude in our univer- 
sities in these davs, therefore, is to 
get the discussion of modern Marx- 
ism out into the open. 


Tur second is to recognize that we 
are not at peace but in a period of 
an armed truce with the Soviet 
Union. That means that the activ- 
ities which go with war, such as 
vigorous secret intelligence, sabotage, 
and even planned disruption of the 
basic philosophy of a nation may 
well proceed. We must be on our 
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guard. We must be realistic about 
the activities of agents of foreign 
powers, but at the same time be cou 
ageous in our support of the basis of 
our own creed, the maximum of indi 
vidual freedom. 

We should) be certain that any 
steps we take to counteract the work 
of foreign agents within our borders 
do not damage trreparably the very 
labric we seek to save. ‘The govern- 
ment, of course, must see to it that 
those who are employed in positions 
of responsibility and trust are per- 
sons of intelligence, discretion, and 
unswerving loyalty to the national 
interest. But in disqualifying others, 
we should proceed with the greatest 
caution. Certain men and women 
who temperamentally are unsuited 
for employment by a federal agency 
nonetheless can serve the nation in 
other ways. ‘They may be entitled to 
our full respect as citizens tho we 
may disagree with their opinions. 

For example, a person whose reli- 
gious beliefs make him a conscien- 
tious objector is automatically dis- 
qualified from employment by the 
nation in matters pertaining to the 
use of force or preparation for the 
use of force. On the other hand, such 
a man may be an intellectual and 
moral leader of the greatest impor- 
tance for the welfare of our society. 

These obvious considerations have 
bearing on the problems of staffing a 
university. Universities, however they 
may be financed or controlled, are 
neither government bureaus nor pri- 
vate corporations; the professors are 
not hired employes. The criteria for 
joining a community of scholars are 
in some ways unique. They are not 
to be confused with the require- 
ments of a federal bureau. 

For example, I can imagine a naive 
scientist or a philosopher with strong 
lovaltics to the advancement of Civi- 
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From the NEA Platform 


Every child has “the right to 
unfettered teaching, which will 
aid the child to adjust himself to 
his environment and. to changing 
social conditions thru the devel- 
opment of habits of sound think- 
ing. The fundamental principles 
of American democracy and world 
cooperation demand that students 
be informed concerning controver- 
sial issues.” 

The interests of the child and 
of the profession require: “Teach- 
ers who are protected in their Con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly. In- 
tellectual freedom is a public safe- 
guard. . . . Teachers should have 
the privilege of presenting all 
points of view without danger of 
reprisal by school administrations 
or by pressure groups in the com- 
munity.” 


From the NEA Resolutions 
Adopted at St. Louis in 
July 1950 


THe National Education Asso- 
ciation strongly asserts that all 
schools have an obligation to teach 
the rights, privileges, and the re- 
sponsibilities of living in a democ- 
racy. 

The responsibility of the schools 
is to teach the value of our Amer- 
ican way of life, founded as it is 
on the dignity and worth of the 
individual; our youth should 
know it, believe in it, and live it 
continuously. 

As a measure of defense against 
our most potent threat, our Amer- 
ican schools should teach about 
communism and all forms of to- 
talitarianism, including the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party 
in the United States. Teaching 
about communism does not mean 
advocacy of communism. Such ad- 
vocacy should not be permitted in 
American schools, 


Members of the Communist 
Party shall not be employed in 
our schools. . 


The Association charges the 
teaching profession with the obli- 
gation of providing the’ best de- 
fense of democracy thru full par- 
ticipation in making democracy 
really live and work. 
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lization and the unity of the world 
who would be a questionable asset 
to a government department charged 
with negotiations with other nations; 
the same man because of his profes- 
sional competence might be extreme- 
ly valuable to a university. 

Such conclusions are obvious to 
anyone who takes the trouble to 
think carefully about the degree of 
prudence and sophistication met 
with in humanbeings. Such consid- 
erations will be selfevident to all who 
analyze the complex problem of 
loyalty. 


Tue third condition necessary for 
maintaining free inquiry within our 
universities is to ask the scholars 
themselves to declare their own basic 
social philosophy. We must then be 
prepared in our universities to be 
sure that we have a variety of views 
represented and that in the class- 
room our teachers be careful schol- 
ars rather than propagandists. But 
the unpopular view must be _ pro- 
tected, for we would be quite naive 
to imagine that there are no reac- 
tionaries who would like to drive all 
liberals from the halls of learning. . .. 

‘Those who worry about radicalism 
in our schools and colleges are often 
either reactionaries who themselves 
do not bear allegiance to the tradi- 
tional American principles or defeat- 
ists who despair of the success of our 
own philosophy in an open competi- 
tion. 

The first group are consciously or 
unconsciously aiming at a transfor- 
mation of this society, perhaps ini- 
tially not as revolutionary or violent 
as that which the Soviet agents en- 
visage, but one eventually equally 
divergent from our historic goals. 

‘The others are unduly timid about 
the outcome of a battle of ideas; they 
lack confidence in our own intellec- 
tual armament. (I mean literally the 
battle of ideas, not espionage or 
sabotage by secret agents.) “They 
often fail to recognize that diversity 
of opinion within the framework of 
loyalty to our free society is not only 
basic to a university but to the entire 
nation. For in a democracy with our 
traditions, only those reasoned con- 
victions which emerge from diversity 
of opinion can lead to that unity 
and national solidarity so essential 
lor the welfare of our country—es- 





sential not only for our own security 
but even more a requisite for intel- 
ligent action toward the end we al] 
desire, namely, the conversion of the 
she iy armed truce into a firm and 
asting peace, 
Like all other democratic institu. 
tions based on the principles of 
toleration, individual freedom, and 
the efficacy of rational methods, the 
universities are certain to meet with 
many difficulties as they seek to pre- 
serve their integrity during this pe- 
riod of warring ideologies. But we 
would do well to remember this js 
not the first time that communities 
of scholars have been disturbed by 
doctrinal quarrels so deep-seated as 
to be in the nature of smoldering 
wars. 

The history of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge during the civil wars of the 
Seventeenth Century is interesting 
reading on this point. At that time, 
the “true friends of learning” rallied 
to the support of those ancient insti- 
tutions and protected them against 
the excesses of both sides. 

Today, likewise, the friends of 
learning must recognize the dangers 
which might threaten the univer- 
sities if tempers rise. They must seck 
to increase the number of citizens 
who understand the true nature of 
universities, the vital importance of 
the tradition of free inquiry, the 
significance of life tenure for the 
older members of each faculty, the 
fact that violent differences of opin- 
ion are essential for education. They 
must be realistic about the fanatic 
followers of the Soviet philosophy 
who seek to infiltrate, control, and 
disrupt democratic organizations, in- 
cluding student clubs. 

But they must also recognize the 
threat that comes from those reac- 
tionaries who are ready if a wave of 
hysteria should mount to purge the 
institutions of al] doctrines contra!’ 
to their views. In short, our citadels 
of learning must be guarded by de- 
voted laymen in all walks of lite whe 
realize the relation between educi- 
tion and American democracy. 5° 
protected, the universities need not 
worry unduly about infiltration of 
Marxist subversive elements or 1! 
timidation from without. They wil 
remain secure fortresses of our liber 
ties, 
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OUR PARTNERS 


We are proud of the organizations that are work- 
ing with us to further the cause of education. 


Ave you met your partners in 

this business of education? 
Do you know those people who are 
working with you in improving the 
educational program for all chil- 
dren? Thruout the United States, 
we have many friends who are con- 
tributing to the solution of press- 
ing problems in education. 


Close Friends 


Among our closest partners are 
three national organizations — Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National School Boards 
Association, and the National Citi- 
wns Commission for the Public 
Schools. 

For years, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has been 
pionecring in the field of school sup- 
port. Che organization has been co- 
operative and beneficial in develop- 
ing parent education and child wel- 
fare, furthering school improve- 
ments, working for needed school 
legislation, fostering school-home- 
community cooperation, and inter- 
preting the schools of the country 
to the public. 

Other partners, whose legal duty 
isto run the schools, are the school- 
boards. Their responsibilities —in- 
clude approving the selection of 
school personnel, accepting and ad- 
Justing the school program, and 
working to supplement school sup- 
port at local, state, and national 
levels. Schoolboards are the official 
link between the schools and school 
patrons and the public. 





Mr. Snow, Pastpresident of the NEA, 
former member of the Utah senate, and 
former president of Dixie Junior College 
in St. George, Utah, was appointed to the 
new office of Assistant Secretary for Lay 
Relations on September 1. His main job 
'S to coordinate NEA activities and con 
tacts with lay groups, 
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The formation in 1948 of a Na- 
tional School Boards Association 
means that the schoolboards are in 
a strong position to direct a col- 
lective force upon state legislatures 
and the Congress of the United 
States for the benefit of schools and 
school taxpayers everywhere in the 
United States. 

The national organization chan- 
nels and reinforces the influence 
which the local boards have exerted 
in the more than 100,000 local 
school districts to keep the schools 
as independent training units for 
democracy. 

Far-sighted, public-spirited educa- 
tional and lay leaders formed in 
1949 the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, still 
another valuable partner in our 
business. 

The commission is a symbol of 
the importance people attach to the 
independent free school system open 
to all the children of all the people. 
They recognize that educated citi- 
zens are better able to assume their 
proper place in selfgovernment, to 
improve their own welfare, and to 
protect their rights and_ privileges. 

These three national organiza 
tions are typical of over 100 organ- 
izations that are cooperating with 
us—church, political, government, 
labor, industrial, and civic groups. 


On the Other Side 


In their zeal, influences of cer- 
tain groups are sometimes directed 
to an interference or a curtailment 
of educators and educational pro- 
grams. Tax-paying groups organize 
to reduce taxes. Super-patriotic 
groups organize to protect prin- 
ciples of government and personal 
and group interests. Such forces 
frequently interfere with the sacred 


right and duty of teachers in a ac 
mocracy to teach the truth as they 
see it. 

When there is a clash of interests 
a program of interpretation and ed 
ucation is indicated. Where ther 
are common or parallel interests, 
some effort should be made to co 
ordinate the programs, cooperat« 
for common objectives, and rein 
force identical aims. 

Nearly all groups are supported 
by segments of our population for 
the worthy purposes which they an- 
nounce as the bases of their opera- 
tion. They merit acquaintance, and 
in most cases justify what coopera- 
tion and support we can give to 
that part of their program which 
parallels worthy cducational pw 
poses. 

All shades of support and opposi- 
tion to federal aid, for example, 
may be found in the programs of 
the lay groups. Educational organ- 
izations are new to the field of pres- 
sure groups in legislation. They 
work for youth and children, some 
30 million of them, who do not 
know what they need and scarcely 
realize that anyone is working for 
them or needs to do so. 

Federal aid generally runs head 
on into a small, wealthy, and well- 
knit opposition from — tax-fighte 
foundations. Federal aid is also op- 
posed by groups who want to estab- 
lish a principle of government sub 
sidy for auxiliary welfare and special 
services. 

Tho unquestionably an over 
whelming majority of interests are 
favorable to federal aid, they are not 
so well-coordinated or so. strategi- 
cally placed as the opposition, and 
probably at this writing they are 
not so well-financed as the smaller 
groups which block federal-aid legis- 
lation. 


The Job Ahead 

As in any active partnership, we 
have to carry on a program of ed. 
ucation, coordination, cooperation, 
and reinforcement. ‘The work with 
our lay partners must be founded 
upon mutual confidence and upon 
the faith that a great people can pro- 
perly direct themselves to a_ per- 
petuation of the living principles, 
rights, and duties of citizens in a 
democracy. 
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-TSING Maps tor finding only names 
U and locations of places is like 
using a book to find names of people 
and places without reading the story. 
Maps and globes provide much more 
information to those who can read 
the universal language of their sym- 
bols. 

As instruments for spreading in- 
formation about the activities of 
people in different places the world 
around, maps and globes are indis- 
pensable. But first, we as teachers 
need to help pupils to visualize the 
real landscape behind map symbols. 


Understanding Symbols 

The globe is the only accurate 
symbol for the shape of the earth. 
In order to catch the feel of the 
shape of the whole round earth, 
pupils need many experiences for 
handling and using globes ot differ- 
ent sizes. Since globes and maps use 
the same symbols, pupils should 
learn to read them in order to find 
locations, directions, distances, areas, 
elevations, slope of land, and arrange- 
ment and distribution of natural and 
cultural features. 

Map symbols are either semipic- 
torial or nonpictorial. Semipictorial 
symbols include such single items as 
coastlines and These semi- 
pictorial symbols are also used in 
combinations to show deltas, penin- 
sulas, bavs, and straits. 

Nonpictorial symbols include dots, 
lines, color bands, and their combina- 
tions. For example, a combination 
of colors may show the increase in 
elevation as one climbs from sea level 
to the highest land on the continent. 

In the classroom, we should pro- 
vide experiences that will enable the 
pupil to “see” the landscape behind 
the symbols. These experiences might 
include observing the features in the 
real landscape; studying selected pho- 
tographs, illustrations, and diagrams; 
and recording observations by imi- 
tating symbols seen on maps and 
globes. 

In order that maps and globes may 
become more than “pointer devices,” 
where the pupil gives a poke to indi- 


rivers. 





Miss Anderzhon teaches social studies in the 
Junior High Cycle, William Beye School in 
the Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak 
Park, Illinois. The photograph illustrating 
the article was taken by Paul M. Mitchell, 
physical -education department, William 
Beye School, Oak Park. 
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in your classroom 


cate a location of a city or place, the 
pupil needs to trace in and out and 
around the coastline of a continent 
or region, thinking all the while that 
“this area is the symbol for the re- 
gion, country, or continent under 
discussion.” 

In observing the real landscape, 
pupils might look north, east, south, 
and west—listing the natural and 
cultural features observable within 
their range of vision. A discussion 
based on their observations would 
include questions about how such 
cultural features as homes, roads, 
and business places suggest ways the 
people use the land and natural re- 
sources for living, cultural, and recre- 
ational purposes. 

Repeated observations of the land- 
scape of other places, either in the 
real landscape or thru selected pho- 
tographs, help the learner discover 
the great variety of natural and cul- 
tural environments in different 
places, and the variety of human ac- 
tivities connected with different 
features. 

A sense of direction and the abil- 
ity to identify directions north, east, 
west, and south come early in the 
pupil’s experience. Naming and 
pointing in the direction where 
places are located in his environ- 


ment, or that he may have visited 
or read about, help a child orientate 
himself. 

A child finds it easier if the north 
side of the map is really toward the 
north, east to the east, and so forth. 
Large maps can be laid on a table or 
on the floor so that the pupil has his 
map orientated with the compass. 
The direction “down” will then be 
felt as down thru the map to the 
center of the earth, and “up” will be 
felt as directly overhead. Since the 
globe is the symbol for the whole 
round earth, the pupil needs to 
transfer to the globe the concept of 
“down” towards the center of the 
globe. 

For the urban child, who usually 
thinks of distance in terms of blocks, 
the number of such blocks in a mile 
must be experienced in the real land- 
scape, if the scale of miles in the 
legend is to have concrete meaning. 
Both rural and urban children need 
to experience walking or riding @ 
mile, a square mile, and longer cis: 
tances. While walking or riding, chil 
dren should observe the wide variety 
of land use and human activities 
They should, of course, eae 
aware of the time in minutes ale 
hours required to cover differen! 
given distances. 
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THe language of map 
symbols, when under- 


stood, opens a new 


world to your pupils. 


MAMIE L. ANDERZHON 


Raising and Answering Questions 

Differences in land use in differ- 
cnt directions often raise questions 
that pupils wish to answer concern. 
ing the interdependency of this com- 
munity with its peripheral area and 
the rest of the world. 

On a horizon ring, with a globe 
tape Or a string, it is easy for a fourth- 
grade pupil to measure the most 
direct route (great circle distance) 
between the place he lives and some 
other place. He may measure and 
report, “the distance between Chi- 
ago and Seoul, Korea, is approxi- 
mately 6500 miles.” However, it re- 
quires planned experiences in map 
reading if he visualizes this expanse 
ol land and water, with the variety 
ot fields, mines, factories, and cities 
that lie therein. 

A device for helping children com- 
pire areas of countries and regions is 
to wace the outline of the United 
States from the globe onto trans- 
Parent paper. ‘This transparent out- 
ine of the country can be laid over 
«he = the same globe for 

~'Patison of areas and size of coun- 
thes, 

If misconce 
tances and 
Pupils and 


pions concerning dis- 
areas are to be avoided, 
teacher need to use and 
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make scale maps, models, illustra- 
tions, and profiles showing elevations. 

At the fourth- or fifth-grade level, 
pupils learn that degrees of latitude 
on a map or globe tell how far north 
or south from the equator a place is 
located. Since the distance covered by 
one degree of latitude is approxi- 
mately 70 miles, degrees of latitude 
can be translated easily into miles. 

Following a given latitude around 
the globe, a pupil can make observa- 
tions about places that have the same 
latitude. For example: If the places 
are the same latitude and are the 
same direction north or south of the 
equator, they are due east and west 
from each other, have the samé sea- 
son, see their noonday sun at the 
same angle, and have the same num- 
ber of daylight and darkness hours 
on the same day. 

Pupils should clearly understand 
latitude before longitude is present- 
ed. After longitude is understood, 
pupils like to figure out problems 
based on the change in time that 
occurs when one is traveling around 
the world. 


Other Map Problems 


Since a flat map of the world is dis- 
torted, pupils should form the habit 
of using the globe for making meas- 
urements and for making compari- 
sons of long distances and large areas. 
But there are many times when onc 
needs and should use a map of the 
world. 

In order to use the map, the pu- 
pil’s problem is to discover what 
parts of the map are accurate and 
true to scale, stretched to more than 
the true scale of the map, or shrunken 
to less than the true scale of the map. 

Whenever available, a map that in- 
dicates where a single item is found 
is valuable in helping the pupil see 
the distribution and arrangement of 
the one particular topic he is study- 
ing. The illustration of one idea may 
be done thru dot symbols, color 
bands, or lines. 

For answering a question about 
the interdependency of certain large 
cities to world patterns of population 
and cultural features, you could se- 
lect a physical-political map or globe 
of the world, a map of the world 
showing population, a map of the 
world showing amount of precipita- 
tion either annually or semiannually, 


and ap outline map ot the world o: 
project globe upon which data can 
be recorded. 

These cities and the densely peo- 
pled areas may be recorded on the 
outline map or project globe and dis- 
cussed with reference to their loca- 
tion in regional and total world pop- 
ulation patterns. 

By comparing a map showing the 
location of densely and sparsely peo 
pled areas of the world with a phys- 
ical-political map, one must not only 
discover where the patterns coincide, 
but find where there are exceptions 
and ask the reasons for these excep- 
tions. Some types of observations that 
might be made include: Hemisphere 
and general location—Since most of 
the two-fifths land surface of the 
world is north of the equator, most 
of the people live north of the equa- 
tor. Densely peopled areas tend to 
concentrate near the coast or along 
a river. 

Elevation—Nearly all of the dense- 
ly peopled areas are located in areas 
that have an elevation of 1000 feet or 
less. With the exception of very few 
cities, such as Denver, Colorado, 
areas over 5000 tect are sparsely peo 
pled; however, all places that are one 
thousand fect or less are not densely 
peopled. 

One can extend this comparison of 
world patterns to include other dot 
maps (like those showing production 
of crops in acres) ; color bands (show- 
ing such features as the amount of 
sunshine) ; and lines (showing dense 
and sparse nets of commnunication 
and transportation) . 

Pupils may add their own symbols 
to the outline map or project globe, 
showing the relationship of | the 
world patterns to various cities. ‘This 
helps the pupil visualize the local 

landscape as a part of the whole 
round world pattern which is made 
up of many individual regions, all 
varied and different, yet rational 
when their complex associations are 
studied and understood. 

People and places become real to 
pupils when they develop the power 
to read the map language and use 
maps as instruments for raising and 
answering questions. As a pupil said 
to me recently, “With cnough maps, 
the globe, and selected pictures, we 
can visit any part of the world right 
here in our classroom.” 











And Having Ears, They Hear Not 


“WF AUDING is so important, why 

I ain’t it taught in school?” 

I discovered the question written 
at the bottom of a test designed to 
determine how well a group of fifth- 
graders had understood and remem- 
bered a 20-minute talk given six 
weeks before on the topic of the 
auding faculty. ° 

I have adopted the term “auding” 
to avoid the ambiguities of such 
terms as “listening,” “hearing,” and 
“understanding” as well as to elimi- 
nate the awkwardness of such phrases 
as “getting the meaning from heard 
words,” “listening with understand- 
ing to spoken language,” or “inter 
preting vocal expression.” Auding is 
to the ears what reading is to the 
eyes. If reading is the gross process 
of looking at, recognizing, and inter- 
preting written symbols, awding may 
be defined as the gross process of lis- 
tening to, recognizing, and interpret- 
ing spoken symbols, 


Vake Haste Slowly 

It was impossible to give a com- 
plete and honest answer to the lad’s 
question about why auding isn’t 
taught in school, but it was gratify- 
ing to give him a partial answer. In 
some of the public schools thruout 
the nation, from kindergartens to 
universities, in Army language 
schools and in aphasia clinics (clinics 
that help people who have suffered 
the loss or impairment of the power 
to use or understand speech) , auding 
is being taught. Where it is being 
taught, exciting results, not only in 
terms of improved auding, but of 
improved reading, speaking, and 
writing, are beginning to emerge. 

Some of us know too well one rea- 
son why auding “ain’t taught in 
school.” The notion otf courses of 
training to increase auding compe- 
tence is still new and therefore fright 
ening to many teachers, parents, and 
administrators who have had un- 
happy experience with innovation. | 
mention the point because miscalcu- 


Mr. Brown is president of the Council on 
Auditory Language Education and Auding 


Research, Inc Redwood City, California 
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lation on this score can paralyze the 
most carefully prepared program. 
Some of us who have used the “slam- 
bang,” “whole-hog” approach with 
colleagues and superiors can. testify 
to this. The few classroom procedures 
presented in this article are chosen 
from among the less alarming of the 
technics some of us have been using 
for several years. 

Since auding is the first language 
activity to develop in the normal 
child, the youngster comes to us, even 
at the kindergarten level, with some 
degree of proficiency in the art. Since 
auding—good, bad, or middling—is 
practiced whenever oral communica- 
tion takes place, some improvement 
over a given period of time is to be 
expected even without special exer- 
cise and training. 


To Measure Growth 


lo obtain a quantitative measure- 
ment of auding growth, we have used 
two devices. One is a comprehensive 
auding test, two versions of which 
are given—one at the beginning and 
the other at the end of the course 
of auding instruction. 

The other device consists of 50 
short selections to be presented 
orally. They are divided into two cor- 
responding sets of 25. The selections 
represent a wide range of difficulty, 
form, and subjectmatter. Passages in- 
cluded are from Shakespeare, the 
Bible, recorded poems (such as Rob- 
ert Frost's “Mending Wall’) , sports 
stories, editorials, tape recordings of 
panel and group discussions, and 
first-aid instructions. The selections 
vary in length, but none requires 
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more than 15 minutes for presenta: 
tion. 

Each day a selection is presented, 
and a test is given on that selection, 
The pupil keeps a record of his scores 
on these daily tests. At the end of 
five weeks, when Set A is exhausted, 
Set B is given. The pupil may com. 
pare his scores now. After he takes 
1-B and scores it, he may refer to 1-A, 
a comparable test, to see how much 
he has improved. 

The chief purpose of these daily 
exercises, however, is not evaluation 
of growth but the diagnosis of aud- 
ing difficulties. After a test is scored, 
the pupil ts provided with a written 
copy ot the selection so that he may 
determine the nature ot his errors, 
He may discuss any problems with 
the instructor or with one of the 
group leaders in the class, who are 
selected trom among the top auders, 

A bewildering assortment of weak- 
nesses may be disclosed. These may 
range from simple vocabulary prob- 
lems that can be cleared up by a wip 
to the dictionary to emotional blocks 
beyond the reach of a psychiatrist. 
The process of locating and analyzing 
misinterpretation will reveal the tre 
quency with which the interpreter 
trips over an unexpected extension 
of a familiar word. 

As he analyzes his errors, au old 
refrain comes to mind. “Vocabulary 
is the central problem of languag ¥ 


Are you providing “auding” instruction in your 


school? 


This word has been coined to mean “lister 


ing to, recognizing, and interpreting spoken symbols.” 
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it is a comborting refrain, however, 
for vocabulary is one problem that 
we can do something about. — 

[he regular use of such daily ex- 
ercises. guarantees that the student 
will have frequent aural access to 
mature and considered discourse, to 
elaborate and tightly woven sentence 
patterns, and to subtle, graceful, and 
significant expressions of human 
thought. He needs to hear a language 
more beautiful than that which he 
ordinarily encounters at the supper 
table, in the locker room, in the mar- 
ket place, or even in the barber shop. 


The Adage About Practice 


[here is only one magic that | 
know of by which proficiency in any 
at is acquired, and that is severe 
and relentless practice. Polo, piano 
playing, discus throwing, reading, 
writing, and speaking are not excep- 
tional in this respect. Nor is auding. 

Messages of importance, when not 
written, are often stated in a loud 
voice or repeated, or both, so that 
most youngsters feel no pressing need 
to acquire skill in the prompt and 
certain interpretation of significant 
uiterance. Moreover, tho they may 
train their delicate ears to adeptness 
in translating the ambitious lingo of 
te hot rod, bebop, or gangbusters, 
sundard English above the barter 
lel is for most students a foreign 
tongue, dubious and dull, containing 
litle that is sprightly, weighty, or 
applicable to the realities of their 
own lives. 


The Tone of Voice 


We do not raise our voices when 
we are instructing for auding compe- 
tence. We reserve our blandest tones 
for our most appalling pronounce 
nents. We do not repeat instructions, 
explanations, or assignments, nor do 
we write the assignments on the 
board, Rather we are apt to say, “Joe, 
give your version of the announce- 
ment just made”; “Alice, correct any 
of Joe's errors”; “Vernon, supply any 


omissions”; “Edith, check on Alice 


and Vernon.” 

Or we may say, “Write everything 
you can recall of what was just said,” 
or, “Now answer the following ques 
lions on what you have just heard.” 
Finally, we do not reduce our terms 
“ the lowest common denominator. 

€ Invite specific questions; in fact. 
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ANY citizen who seeks to serve 


PL TL CIS 


on a board of education must ex- 

pect to be buffeted about by vari- 

ous viewpoints and standards that 
| are the healthy symptoms of a 
' working democracy. 


We are not unlike the robin 
who returned to its nest quite be- 
draggled and ruffled, with tail 
feathers missing and otherwise 
disheveled. 

“Have you been in a fight, 
dear?” asked its mate; to which 
the robin replied, “No, I just got 
caught in a badminton game!” 

Our experience is somewhat like 
that of the robin. hese attacks 
must not be considered as_per- 
sonal, nor upon the schools as 
public schools. Rather are they 
the expression of sincere concern 
by our citizens that our public 
schools do their utmost to educate 


we devote considerable attention to 
the development of strong habits of 
inquiry. We believe that neither a 
pupil’s auding powers nor his tech. 
nics of inquiry will mature on a diet 
of babv talk. 


The Phonetic Alphabet 


The International Phonetic Al- 
phabet is used extensively at the col- 
lege and university levels in speech, 
philological, and foreign-language 
courses, but it is not yet, so far as |} 
know, widely used at the secondary 
level. We find that a streamlined ver 
sion of the alphabet is useful in 
teaching and in testing pronuncia 
tion. 

So far, we have tound no evidence 
of deleterious effects on spelling. On 
the contrary, misspellings rooted in 
mispronunciation tend to disappear 
once the ear has been trained to hear 
distinctions between where and wear, 
since and sense, ketch and catch. Use 
of the system points up curiosities of 
English spelling. Youngsters take to 
the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet as tho it were a secret code. In 
fact, one of the retarded freshmen 
groups I taught Jast year preferred 
playing IPA to any other class ac 
tivity. 
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our children. We must approach: 
the solution of these problems 
openmindedly and thru the me 
dium of careful consideration of 
all viewpoints. 

—J. PAUL ELLIOTY, prestdent of 
the National School Boards Asso 
ciatton 


hal 


Most groups need a week of stift 
drill before they are prepared to use 
the system for recording additions tc 
their auding vocabularies, for use in: 
group pronunciation testing, or in: 
learning various dictionary systems 
of diacritical markings. For begin: 
ners, we ignore difficult distinctions 
such as that between the sound ot 
“a’’ in chaotic and the one in cave 
or between the “o” 
in terminal go. 


in notation and 


Original Technics 


‘The technics described here ar 
really only matters of detail, The 
most basic and most important ele- 
ment i instructing tor auding com- 
petence is possessing and hmparting a 
reliable concept of what it ts that the 
student is being asked to improve. 
With the concept clearly in mind, a 
resourceful and devoted teacher, who 
realizes that accurate auding is an 
acquired skill of the highest impor- 
tance and who has kept abreast of the 
linguistic investigations of our time, 
will have no difficulty in devising 
technics. 

[Mr. Brown's article in the English 
Journal, March 1950, explains in 
greater detai] classroom procedures 
for extending vocabulary.| 
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Vy: dlon't have to be a musician in 
order to do ettective music teach- 


ing in elementary school. Excellent 
work in music ts being carried on by 
teachers in schools where no music 
specialist is available, where the perl- 
odic visits of the music specialist are 
not sufficient to give the children the 
the teacher would like them 
her- 
self frequently “can't carry a tune.” 

Any 
and resourceful can have 


music 
to have, and where the teacher 


teacher who is enthusiastic 
a musical 
that the 


is not alone in this venture 


classroom. But remembe} 
teacher 
of bringing music into the lives of 
children. Vhe children 


are a wondertul source of assistance. 


themselves 


All of them are musical to a degree, 
and number of 
children who are especially talented 
and who will help to pull the group 
alone by singing lustilvy and on pitch. 


every class has a 


Recordings 


Foremost among the aids available 
to every teacher is the phonograph 


Dr. Leonhard is assistant professor of music 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. He is national chair- 
man of the Recordings Committee of the 
Music Fducators National Conference, an 
NEA department. 
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recording. Without knowing a line 
from a space, and without singing a 
note, you can bring music into vou 
classroom by using recordings. 
There are good recordings avail- 
able for all grade levels. The Record. 
ings Committee of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference is pre- 
paring a bibliography of recordings 
classified according to use, which 
will be ready in January 1951. 
Don't let the absence of a phono- 
graph delay your plans. There are 
several excellent inexpensive port- 
able phonographs on the market, and 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


a conference with the principal of 
director of music may make one 
available. Lf this is impossible, vy 
to enlist the help of your parent 
teacher organization or borrow 4 
phonograph from a child’s home. 

Songbooks for use with the record 
ings would be helpful, but if they are 
not available for all, you can secure 
one copy and teach the class the 
words. 

The expense ot recordings need 
not be great. After the first lesson of 
two, the children will bring ‘he! 
own recordings. By all means. {! 
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ii they are not harmiul, along 
dings of your own choice. 
Even if they are not music you would 
have sclected, the children will enjoy 
them and will soon develop consider- 
able disc imunation. 


thei, 
with recor 


Types and Uses 

Don't feel that you need to begin 
with “highbrow” music, Use simple 
music compatible with the environ- 
ment of your boys and girls. The 
rime objective is for the children to 
enjoy and participate in the program. 
They always love to sing cowboy 
snys such as “AU Day on the 
Prairie” and “Boots and Saddles.” 
Excellent recordings of cowboy songs 
ae “Sing, Cowboy, Sing,” Capitol 
Album AC-77; and “Ride "Em Cow- 
boy,” Children’s Record Guild 5001. 

Work songs are always populas 
with children Examples include 
‘ve Been Workin’ on the Rail- 
road’ and “the Erie Canal.” By all 
means, use folk songs of the United 
States and other countries. Don’t hes- 
itate to use Current popular songs 
and songs from Broadway shows and 
movics, if the words are not objec- 
tionable. For example, “Oh, What 
a Beautiful Mornin’,” from Okla- 
homa, is an excellent song for older 
children 

Encourage children to sing and re- 
spond physically to the rhythm of 
the music. ‘hey are less inhibited 
than vou, and they will love keeping 
tine with their bodies. 

Instruct them in the operation of 
the phonograph, and let them play 
lecordings at recess, during the lunch 
how, and before and after school. 


OME ideas on how 
to teach music to your 
elementary class even 


if you **can’t carry 


atune.”° 
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Phas will merease them imterest and 
enjoyment and will provide an ex: 
cellent opportunity for cducation in 
the cooperative use and proper care 
of school property. 

Be sure to use music in correlation 
with other subjects. Music can be 
very effective in arousing interest 
and providing background for the 
study of geography, history, litera- 
ture, and other areas. In geography, 
for example, songs appropriate to 
the study of the different sections of 
the United States are Negro spirit- 
uals, Creole songs of the South, lum 
ber songs, sea chanties, American 
Indian songs, and songs about the 
different rivers in the country. 


! Sample Lesson 


For a sample lesson, let’s obscrve 
a class using «a recording of “Walk- 
ing at Night,” a lovely Czech folk 
song suitable tor any of the upper 
grades. [t is an RCA Victor record. 
ing, and is from the Victor Basic 
Record Library, Album E-85. 

‘Teacher: “IT have a new recording 
1 think you would like to hear.” 
(Plays recording.) 

Teacher: “This is a Czech 
song. What do the words say?” 

Mary: “A boy and girl are going 
home from a dance, and he is telling 
about it.” 

‘Teacher: “How many different 
parts do you hear in the song?” 

David: “Two. The first part is 
slow and the second part is fast.” 

Teacher: “What does the second 
part, the chorus, remind you of?” 

James: “It sounds like a fast dance, 
and the words sound like a foreign 
language.” 

Teacher: ““Uhat’s right. The words 
to the chorus are ‘stodele pumpa.’ 
In the Czech language they mean 
‘barn pump.’ They are used in this 
song because their sound is merry 
and bright. Follow the words as I 
play the recording again, and listen 
closely to hear whether there is any 
difference between the first and sec- 
ond verses.” (Plays recording again.) 

Joan: “On the first verse, there is 
one man singing and a piano play- 
ing. On the second verse, there are 
other people singing with the man.” 

Teacher: “That’s right. On the sec- 
ond verse, there is a chorus singing. 
We can be a chorus and sing with 
the record. Vl] plav it again, and let’s 


tolk 





sing atone with at. Some ot yOu may 
want to move with the rhythm on the 
chorus. Move your hands, your head, 
or your feet, or all of them at once, 
if you wish.”” (Plays recording.) 

Lhe children sing, and on the 
chorus many respond to the rhythm 
and various movements such as 
pumping water from a well, hopping 
from one toot to the other, swaying 
from side to side, and so on. ‘They 
are allowed as much freedom as pos 
sible, and some of them stand and 
move around the room. 


Additional Developments 


In conducting such a class session, 
you will find the children have many 
conunents on a song. Some of them 
may hear the harmony and sing it by 
ear. By all means, encourage them 
to sing a part that harmonizes with 
the melody, but do not try to force 
anyone to do so. 

Folk songs of othe: countries, Like 
“Walking at Night,” can help pro 
mote international understanding 
Thru such songs, you can point up 
the fact that people of all countries 
have a great deal in common in sc 
far as their work, pleasure, thoughts 
and aspirations are concerned. 

The children will soon ask to sing 
without the recording. ‘This is desir 
able, and it will surprise you how 
quickly they learn the melody and 
the words. You will give them the 
signal to begin, and you need not be 
an expert conductor to do this. You 
can give yourself a conducting lesson 
in front of your own mirror. 

Just hold your hand at shoulde: 
height until you have the attention 
of the class. Then let your hand fall 
to waist level and bounce upward 
The children should begin singing 
when your hand reaches the bottom 
of its fall. A little practice in private 
will iron out this slight difficulty and 
give you a feeling of confidence. 

Once you break the ice, you will 
find that you can teach music and 
that you enjoy doing so. Before you 
know it, you will forget yourself and 
your inhibitions and will be singing 
as lustily as the children. You may 
even dance a step or two, or sway like 
an elephant, or do any number of 
things the children will think up. It 
will be a new day and a happy one 
for you and your class. So spin that 
platter! 
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7uUAT is atomic cnergy and what 
W may its effect be? Exploring an- 
swers to this question was a three- 
week, schoolwide project at Fair 
Lawn Highschool in Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey, last year. Students wanted to 
know about the revolutionary force 
so they could face the future intelli- 
gently rather than in fearful ignor- 
ance, 

At a planning mecting, teachers 
agreed that, in order to get the proj- 
ect off on the right foot, student in- 
terest and the interest of the whole 
community in atomic energy should 
be sharpened, Consequently, some of 
the teachers working with their stu- 
dents supplied the school paper and 
local with articles on 
atomic energy and the proposed proj- 
ect. Displays were made tor down- 
town library, and 


News} YAPCTS 


stores, school 
school bulletinboards. 

From this beginning, there 
stemmed a program of enthusiastic 
school participation which included: 
[1] three assemblies (movies, guest 
speakers, and panel), [2] an essay 
sponsored by the student 
council in conjunction with the sci- 
ence, social science, and English de- 
partments, [3] picture-taking by the 
photographic club, [+] special shelves 
in the library on atomic energy, [5] 
reports On important articles and lit- 
erature brought about by the advent 
of an atomic era, [6] sign-making by 


colitest 


the mechanical-drawing department 
for atomic-energy displays, [7] report 
typing by the commercial classes, [8] 
an intense study of the scientific and 
social aspects of nuclear energy in 
the social-science and science classes. 


Assemblies 

An assembly a weck tor a three- 
week period aroused great enthu- 
siasm for further study. 

Movies were used for orientation. 
We were fortunate in obtaining Op- 
erations Crossroads, Tale of Two 
Cities, March of Time on Atomic 
Power. 

The third assembly was devoted to 
a panel discussion of “Will Atomic 
Energy Serve or Destroy Mankind?” 
It was the culmination of our pro- 
gram to overcome the lack of knowl- 
edge regarding nuclear energy. 


Mr. O’Leary teaches social studies and Mr. 
Carlomagno teaches science at the Fair 
Lawn Highschool, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
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Here is a story of a highschool project aimed 
at helping young people understand the world 
of atomic energy, which they will inherit. 


The panel stressed the bright fu- 
ture which atomic energy has if an 
atomic war doesn’t hamper its peace- 
ful development. On the other hand, 
the audience seemed more concerned 
with the dreadful possibilities of 
atomic wartare. Opinions varied 
from an optimistic attitude that of- 
fensive weapons always have been 
equalized by new defensive measures 
to a fatalistic attitude that war is 
inevitable. 


Detailed Study 


‘The specific information about nu- 
clear energy and its implications was 
studied in science, social science, and 
English classes, supplemented by li- 
brary study. An alcove in the library 
was set aside for the students; special 
shelves were filled with the available 
books and pamphlets on the subject. 
Latest developments were added to 
the library by pupils. — 


English Classes 


Hiroshima by John Hersey and 
No Place to Hide by David Bradley 
were discussed in relation to their 
impact upon society. Articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Scientific Amer- 
ican, Atomic Newsletter, Readers Di- 
gest, The New York Times, Herald 
Tribune, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, and local newspapers were 
discussed from the standpoint of the 
social implications of nuclear energy. 

English classes prepared a techni- 
cal vocabulary, so that the average 
student was able to grasp the ter- 
minology—such as alpha particle, 
atomic pile, chain reaction, moder- 
ator, nuclear fission, neutron, proton, 
radioactivity, transmutation, uran- 
ium-235 — used in the panel dis- 


JAMES O’LEARY and 
THOMAS 6. CARLOMAGNO | 


cussion, in moving pictures, and 
the guest speakers. 


Science Classes 


The chemistry and physics classes 
were primarily interested in the re- 
lease of nuclear energy from certain 
wellknown radioactive substances. 
As the basis for study and discussion 
on atomic energy, we used a film. 
strip. 

Our study of atomic energy to 
power, agriculture, and medicine was 
supplemented by models of the cle- 
ments and atomic piles all made by 
the students. We also used US Arn 
photographs showing the devasta- 
tion of Japan and Bikini. 

Current literature tormed the basis 
for student reports, which made the 
point that the United States has no 
monopoly—either on scientific know! 
edge or production know-how or raw 
materials, 

Students came to understand the 
general history of the developmen! 
of nuclear energy and to appreciate 
the many nationalities which cot 
tributed to the total completion 6 
the project. . 


History Classes 

Here, atomic energy was studied in 
terms of effect it has had, and ui) 
have, upon humanity. The warume 
uses of atomic energy were explored 
first because this was uppermost In 
everyone’s mind. The history of - 
fare and weapons was studied. We 
found that each new war began with 
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the use of the ios successiui weap 
ons of the previous war. 

We also found that all weapons 
ued by man from the beginning 
of history until today have been 
matched by a defense against that 
weapon. However, we learned that 
defense against weapons has never 
been complete. 

Phe question then arose: Can we 
be satished with less than 1009 suc- 
cess in any defense against atomic at- 
tack? The answer seemed to be “no” 


because of the tremendous destruc-. 


tive power of atomic weapons. 

We ended this phase of our study 
with the feeling that wars have al 
ways hindered the progress of civil 


zation 


Peacetime Uses 


Most of our study in ali classes 
was directed toward the peacetime 
uses Of atomic energy. We learned, 
for example, that: 

[1] Atomic energy is now being 
used widely in medicine: |a| in the 
diagnosis of diseases, |b] in the treat- 
ment of cancer, [c] in the study of 
the body in action. 

(2) Atomic energy seems to have 
unlimited useful possibilities as a 
source of power. It could be used if 
harnessed as a source of heat, light, 
and as a driving force for the work of 
the future. Immediate uses that can 
be seen included: [a] uranium piles 
instead of engines for ships and sub- 
marines, {[b] central piles of uranium 
to supplant the power houses that 
how supply us with steam heat and 
electricity 

'3] We are getting, and will have, 
more successful industrial processes 
based upon the use of atomic energy 
and its byproducts. Some of these are: 
(a! ultra-tight welding. 


[b}] new wavs 
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of handling coniosive and poisonous 
materials. 

[4] Agriculture will benefit from 
the use of atomic energy in many 
ways. For example, radioisotope 
tracers can follow the action of fer- 
tilizer. 

In pondering the possible effect 
of atomic energy upon the United 


Books are not men and yet they 
are alive, 

They are man’s memory and 
his aspiration, 

The link between his present 
and his past, 

The tools he builds with. 
—Stephen Vincent Benet 


CATR LAE e 


States in the tuture, we called upon 
our imagination. On the basis of 
past history and our studies, we de: 
cided that with the development of 
atomic energy for peacetime uses: 

[1] Certain labor costs will be 
greatly reduced, bringing reduction 
in cost of some manufactured items. 

[2] Research will be more fruitful. 

[3] More complicated things can 
be produced and sold. 

[4] There will be changes in ma 
chinery; less space will be needed; 
work will be cleaner to do. 

[5] Materials will be of better qual- 
ity. 

[6] ‘Lransportation will be cleaner, 
faster, less expensive, more reliable; 
there will be more of it. 

[7] We should have great financial] 
and economic changes. ‘The standard 
of living should rise. 

[8] Because of the advances in 
medicine, abundance of food, and 
other changes in our standard of liv 
ing, people should tive longer 


[Yj As a resuit of donger tic. more 
uume will be spent in education and 
recreation. 

[10] We can also expect man to 
work hard in an effort for bette 
government in national, interna- 
tional, and local situations 

[11] ‘axes will be higher, to pay 
for development of atomic energy 
and to pay for the quality of gov- 
ernment needed in an improved but 
more complex civilization. 


Results of the Project 


We became convinced as a result 
of this study on nuclear energy that 
our students were earnestly eager to 
understand the place of nuclear 
energy in their lives, both for the 
present and for its future possibili- 
ties. Lhe major difficulty was in find- 
ing enough facts. 

Scholarship was at an all-time high 
in our school as the project ended 
with a student-council-sponsored es- 
say contest on “Will Atomic Energy 
Serve or Destroy Mankind?” ‘The in- 
creased circulation of library books 
on this subject continued long after 
our three-week study was concluded. 

Many students became interested 
in atomic energy for the first time. 
Knowledge of its potentialities in 
war and in peace brought greater 
understanding of today’s problems. 

We all agreed that this study made 
a dynamic contribution toward one 
of the chief functions of free public- 
school education, namely, the devel- 
opment of an informed citizenry. We 
agreed with Robert Sherwood: 
“... more dangerous than informed 
governments abroad will be an unin 
formed American opinion.” 


The students study of atomic energy 


was called to community attention thru 
windows. 


exhibits in downtown store 
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Working with Your Congressman 


yo WHAT extent does your Con- 
‘| gressman retlect the views of your 
local effectively 
does he speak and work tor the best 
educational interests of our children? 

Phe answers to these questions pro- 
ot the 
etfectiveness ot your local education 
association as a worthy agency of the 


association: How 


vide a substantial measure 


democratic process. 

Does vour Congressman know the 
your local education asso- 
While he is elected to ex- 
ercise the best judgment of which he 
is capable on national issues, his duty 
is also that of representing the best 
views of the voters in the district for 


which he speaks. Jt is, theretore, a 


VIEW Ss ot 
ciation: 


duty of a Congressman’s constituents 
to share with him their views on the 
issues upon which he will pass judg- 
ment. 

In working with one 
man, on 


The 


the right thing, that he 


s Convress- 
him. 
wants to do 


should not under-rate 


chance cs ale that he 


is above aver- 
age in training and ability, that he is 
at least 


reasonably well-informed— 


often unusually well-intormed—on 
nt issues requiring his attention, 
that he is competent in expressing 
| 


nis VIEWS, 


cur} 


that he is in search of more 
facts and intormation, and that he is 
: 1 
opr r-yeebiiet dl. 
He is usually skillful in argument. 
Anv ll-informed who 
undertakes to debate with him will 


pe Pseort less 
be unhappily embarrassed. Excep- 
tions to the contrary, he is not a crea- 
ture of prejudice 
and more 


but is basically fair, 
than earns his pay. It is a 
rare Congressman indeed who fails 
to profit from «a ¢ 
well-informed 
constituent. 


with a 
anders anding 


mnterence 
ind 


Inform Your Congressman 


In cooperation with the state asso- 
ciation, the local should set up defi- 
Mr. Wyatt is executive secretary of the Indi- 


ana State Teachers Association and member 
of the NFA Jecislatio 


Commission, 
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tion association 


nite plans to work with its Congress- 
man. This work should start before 
the election and should continue 
until Congress adjourns. 

First, a local committee of capable 
school leaders should be organized. 

Second, the members of this com- 
mittee should develop a thoro knowl- 
federal school-legislative 
policies approved by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the state edu- 
cation association. ‘See page +16 of 
the September Jot RNAL. | 

Third, these policies should be 
presented thru personal conferences 
and written memorandums to candi- 
dates before election. 

Fourth, the views of candidates on 
these policies should be solicited and 
made available to all members ot the 
local education association in a form 
and in a 


edge of 


agreeable to the 
candidates themselves. 

Fifth, 
successful candidate should be again 
interviewed. Lhe opportunity should 
be employed to re-state legislative 
policies. He should be made aware of 
the local educa- 
to the state education 


nhiannel 


following the election, the 


the relationship of 


association. and of the state educa- 


ion to the NEA, 

Stressed in particular should be 
the fact that the NEA spt aks on fed- 
ral ‘« hool le 
local 


associal 


rion 


vislatin 2 policies for the 


and = state 


ducation associa- 
tions, that it is properly authorized 
to do so, and that the NEA maintains 
a legislative-federal relations division 
to be of help to him as his needs for 
further information arise. 

These five impr rtant steps in work- 
ing with a Congressman should be 
early initiated by the local education 
issociation 


before the 


and be well underway 
Congressman reaches 
Washington. These steps may be the 
product of an integrated program 
imong all local associations in the 
Congressional district, or according 
to some other plan initiated by the 
state education association. Where 


ROBERT H. WYATT 


a state plan or a Congressional-dis. 
trict plan is lacking, the local must 
lead out. 


Work While Congress Is in Session 


After the Congressman arrives jn 
Washington, the local committ, e 
chairman should write frequently to 
him. Letters should be brief an 
friendly. They should deal with , 
specific issue and present new infor- 
mation that may be helpful to the 
Congressman. 

Many Congressmen make periodic 
releases to the home press and radio, 
‘These frequently contain references 
to pending school legislation. The 
local chairman should ask to be 
placed on this mailing list. The in- 
terest of many Congressmen in edu- 
cation is strong enough to cause 
upon request, to prepare a 
special release on the status of pend- 
ing federal school bills. Response 
would tn many instances be good if 
the 


them, 


Congressman were assured of 
wide circulation of his releases among 
teachers. 

Of great importance also is any 
opportunity provided the Congress 
man to speak before teacher and lav 
groups on federal school legislation. 
The local education association can 
pave the way for such appearances. 
The Congressinan should be assured 
of a good audi nce, 

From time to time. school leaders 
from a Congressional district could 
be constructively helpful in working 
for the best educational interests of 
children were they to visit their Con- 


oressman in his Washington offices 


Relationship Is Important 


These suggestions for the develop 
ment of a helpful relationship be- 
tween a local association and a Gon 
eressman are not comprehensive. 
Many other ways can be developed. 
The relationship is just as productive 
as the local leadership is understand 
ing, wise, and purposeful, 
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rou Have been on ihe yob lor two 
— now, Mary Jones. And 
are probably asking, “Shall | 


ou i ae E 
jan to stay in teaching?” That is a 
uestion vou must think thru for 
ourself. 


Do you really enjoy working with 
pildren and youth, and do they like 
cour Do you find that you can be 
~4lm, and at the same time be alert 
wo those about you and enthusiastic 
ough to transfer the enthusiasm to 
others without becoming nervous, it- 
citable, or autocratic? Do you find 
pleasure in working with the chil- 
dren not only in the classroom, but 
ater school? 

Do vou speak Clearly and force- 
tully? Do you have a sense of humor? 
Do you have patience and respect for 
the opinions of others? Are you be- 
ginning to gain an apprec iation of 
your ethical responsibilities to chil- 
dren, the profession, and society? Do 
wu possess physical and mental 
lealth adequate to the demands? An- 
wers to all these questions will go a 
long wav toward answering your 
question as to whether you should 
plan to stay in teaching 


What About Your Preparation? 


[t vou read in the October JOURNAL 
the article entitled “A Life’s Work” 
-the second article in this series on 
tacher education and_ protessional 
sandards—you learned what rapid 


' . 
Miss Stout is dean of students and assistant 
F 


piotesso: of English at the Washburn Mu- 


nepal University, Topeka, Kansas, and is on 


ff NEA leache Fducatior Comnisson 
oes es FT 
~ Z 4 
‘E, 
has / A Tb ste 
Pd 4 4 fj 
v6 CVvice/s 


Wy was Ellen a chronic liar? 
As her appearance suggested, Ellen 
lived in the poorest type of home, 
hot only as to physical setting, but 
a to emotional climate. Her moth- 
et, recently divorced, was now di- 
viding her time among a number of 
boyfriends. A grandmother was sup- 
posedly keeping house for the fam- 
ily, but spent most of her time 
drinking and gossiping. 

Ellen and her small brothe were 
usually left to shift. for themselves. 
It seemed clear that Ellen was seek- 
gn verbal daydreams the kind of 
fe that she was denied 


VFX TOURN Ag Minei 


rrp bng O50) 


asis ot 
rotessional Growth 


The profession realizes it cannot rise 
above the level of teacher education 
-and is doing something about it! 


strides the profession has made in 
improving itself and making teach- 
ing more and more desirable as a 
profession. Mention was made ot 
standards of preparation. You know 
that by the standards of your state 
you are “prepared” for your job. You 
have a certificate to prove it. 

However, unless you are different 
from: most beginning teachers, you 
have already found lots of gaps be- 
tween your accumulated preparation 
and what happens every day—in the 
balls, on the plavground, in your own 
classroom, and even in the classrooms 
ot the more experienced teachers. 

You may be wondering how those 
specialized courses and those educa- 
tion courses fit in. Without being 
aware of it, sou are applying much 
ot what vou learned. Some ot those 
theories and technics that scemed 
meaningless in college are suddenly 
significant. 

You recognize now that some ma- 


Some way had to be provided to 
put this gorgeously full-blooming 
imagination of Ellen’s to a good 
use. As a first step, I gave the whole 
class many opportunities to tell 
“make-up” stories. A child could 
tell anything he wished without re- 
gard for facts. Pirates, cowboys, 
lovely princesses, and wildest of an 
imals invaded the classroom. 

Of all the story tellers, Ellen was 
the best. The children listened 
open-mouthed and invariably 
begged for more. Often in her stor- 
ies, Ellen told of a beautiful mothe 
who showered her children with 
rich presents and loving care. 

We had other periods in which 
the children told about real-life ex 
pericncoes These accounts had to be 
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Third in a series of nine articles on 
higher standards and improved con 
ditions in the teaching profession 


torial was obsolete even at the trie 
vou were learning it. You realize, 
too, that you need a great deal more 
oA the “right kind™ of cducation if 
you are going to stay in the protes 
sion. Some of it should have been 
available to you as you were prepat 
ing to teach. Some of it should be 
available to you as you are teaching. 

Even after only two months of ac 
tual teaching 


g, you are realizing that 
this is a big job you have undertak 
en, a big job with big responsibilitics 
You realize that in order to be big 
enough for the job you must kecp 


erowing. You must take advantace 


truce to the letter, as far as we could 
ascertain. | encouraged the children 
to check each other as to accuracy 

After Ellen was caught in errors 
several times by her own classmates 
she became meticulous as to detail 
She would not lose this respect of 
her fellows by swerving from thx 
truth. 

I don’t say Ellen completely ove: 
came her habit of stretching the 
truth. She did learn much about 
the difference between fact and fan 
cy. She acquired an ability to make 
everyday incidents vivid and inte 
esting. Best of all she found a legiti 
mate way of winning the admira 
tion and respect of others. 

VIVIAN BECK, teacher, Bexley, 
Ohio 


























































































































































































































































































































£ ris part of the history of mod- 
erm states that war and the pre- 
paring for it means the freezing 
and postponement of both per- 
sonal and national plans for im- 
provement and progress. 

But there are two aspects of 
national lite which I think 


cannot 


Our 


safely be postponed, tro- 
the schoolroom 
and the ballot box. The figures 


that 


ven, or neglected 
show in both areas our na- 
tional record, even in peacetime, 
has been none too good not as 
good as most of us believe. 
During the last 
called ton 


were rejected because they could 


war, 4% ol 


thos military service 
edu- 


In other 


not meet the minimum 


cational requirements. 
words, we turned down far more 


than cnough men to man our 


whole military establishment in 
Japan and Korea because they 
couldn't meet the minimum lit- 
cracy needed to 


make Cen- 
sus Bureau figures show that half 


requirements 
a soldier. The latest 


the adults in this country have 
not had highschool training. 

We are spending an average of 
only about S180 per year per. pu 


pil. We this 


generous land 


have five states in 


and prosperous 
minimum 
teachers salary of less than $1000 
a year. 

In the last 10 500,000 
teachers have left their jobs. The 
NEA estimates that 88,000 teach- 


ers last year were holding tempo- 


where law allows a 


years, 


rary or emergency certificates. 

little 
minds of the over- 
majority of 


I here appears to be 
doubt in the 
whelming 


citizens 
that we must have the guns and 
the gear for the conflict that im- 
pends, But the choice in a free 
society is not between guns and 
butter. Matters of the mind can 
not be neglected. Valor 
ind victory in the field can be, 
ind have been on 
thrown away by 
electorate. 


safely 


occasion, 
an uninformed 


= 
a 


The NEA reports that states 
with the lowest educational stan- 
dards also have the smallest turn- 
out of voters. Politics and _ poli- 
ticians take no holiday during a 
war and the preparing for it. The 
elections coming up in Noveim- 
ber will do much to deter’ ‘ine 
what this country can and can't 
do—the policies it will pursue 
during the next two years. 

Here again, our record gives us 
no cause for selfcongratulation. 
In 1940, we managed to get out 
63°, of the vote, the highest ever. 
In the 1948 election, just half of 
those qualified to vote went to 
the polls. 

At the 
it was 76°. In France and in Ita- 
ly, only 10°; of those entitled to 
vote failed to turn up at the polls 
and their ballot. And in 
Southern Korea, in a free, open, 
ind orderly election, 90% otf the 
qualified voters turned up. Re- 
member, only half of us went to 
the polls in ’48. 


last election in Britain, 


cast 


and im- 
talk and 
Korea, Rus- 
sian foreign policy, German re- 
armament, and all the other ur- 
gent and complex problems that 
press in upon us, But even in the 
midst of trying times that may 
become desperate—while we talk 


it is both fashionable 
portant these days to 


write about war in 


of aggression abroad and subver- 
sion at home, of harder work and 
higher taxes, and more guns and 
planes—it might be well to re- 
member this: 

Our system of government, the 
are preparing to defend 
here and elsewhere, depends up- 
on an informed electorate, and 
its willingness and eagerness to 
exercise its power at the polls. If 
we neglect 


one we 


lam tempted to say 
if we continue to neglect—the 
schoolroom and ballot box, the 
future will probably take its re- 
venge. 

EDWARD R. MURROW, 
news commentator. 


CBS 





of every opportunity tor inservice 
growth and for additional formal ed- 
ucation. But you want to be sure, 
with so much yet to learn and to do, 
that the work is meaningful. 


Professional Responsibility 

The profession has awakened to 
the fact that the building of a pro- 
fession is the responsibility of the 
profession. Only recently has it rec- 
ognized that part of that responsibil- 
ity is to make sure that the colleges 
which prepare teachers are really giv- 


ing the best kind of preparation. 


Do you know that a national con- 
ference on this very problem—stand- 
ards for accrediting colleges that pre- 
pare teachers—was held last summer 
at Indiana University in Blooming- 
ton? You can get from the NEA Com- 
mission on ‘Teacher Education at 
NEA headquarters, copies of the 28 
reports of the study groups. 

Somebody from your state was at 
that conference, Mary, because all 48 
states were represented. In fact, sev- 
eral classroom teachers like you prob- 
ably were there from your state. Edu- 
cators and laymen from the three ter- 
ritories and trom six foreign coun- 
tries were among the 510 partici- 
pants, too. 

They worked to determine 
what the qualities are which a col- 
lege that should 
Possess. | hey made SOTTIE spec i fic rec- 


hard 


prepares teachers 
ommendations, and they hope that a 
national council for accreditation of 
teacher education will soon be set up 
so as to function effectively. 


Your Share 


So, you see, this profession of teach- 
ing is doing something about it and 
making teaching more effective and 
more desirable as a life’s work. But 
remember, Mary, you are part of the 
teaching profession now, so you have 
a Share in the responsibility. 

You will want to get in touch with 
some of your state who 
They can 
show you how you can improve teach- 


those trom 


attended the conterence. 
er education and help yourself by 
helping the profession. 

You know the better prepared you 
are the more fun teaching is and the 
more you accomplish. And if every- 
one in the profession were well-pre- 
pared, just think what progress 
would be made! 
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Our Shoulders Are at the Wheel 


To insure that representatives of education will be heard when pol- 
icies are made which affect education and national security, a con- 
tinuing conference has been organized to speak for the profession. 


CONTINUING National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education 
has been organized so that education 
will be better able to serve the coun- 
try and its youth during these tron- 
bled times. The formation of the 
continuing conference took place 
during a meeting on September 9-10 
in Washington, D. C., attended by 
more than 150 educators and laymen 
representing 75 associations. 

The purposes of the conference are 
to [1] conduct meetings for coopera- 
tive planning related to education 
and national security, {2} maintain a 
clearinghouse of information on as- 
pects of mobilization affecting educa- 
tion, [3] bring to a focal point the 
problems that arise in the field re- 
lated to national security so that 
they may receive proper considera 
tion in national policy formation, 
and [4] serve as a channel between 
organized education and the federal 
government on mobilization matters 
of concern to education. 

The conference aims at strength- 
ening, rather than restricting, the op- 
erations of participating organiza- 
tions. The determination of basic 
policy on legislative and other issues 
is reserved to each organization. 


Organization Plan 


According to the plan of organiza- 
tion, participation in the conference 
is limited to individuals named by 
voluntary associations that have 
education as their chief concern. The 
associations must also be nonprofit 
and noncommercial and be recog- 
nized as major national organizations 
in their respective fields. 

The governing board is an exec- 
utive committee, representative of 
the various interests of education. A 
coordinator will be in charge of the 
Washington office and administer 
the affairs of the conference as di- 
rected by the executive committee. 

Voluntary services and contribu- 
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tions of participating organizations 
will finance the activities of the con- 
ference, but no obligation will be in- 
curred upon any organization unless 
it authorizes the conference to do so. 
An organization may withdraw at 
anytime. The conference may be dis 
banded at a regularly called meeting 
by majority vote of those present. 

The continuing conference was the 
result of a meeting which took place 
on July 28, five weeks after the ini 
tial aggression in Korea. {See page 
117 of the September JOURNAL.| ‘The 
Interim Committee that was named 
in July laid the plans for the more 
recent meeting which formed the 
continuing conference. 

During the two days, September 9 
and 10, speakers from the National 
Security Resources Board, Depart- 
ment of State, Department of De 
fense, Federal Security Agency, Se 
lective Service System, and _ other 
government agencies discussed the 
role of education in national security. 

Nine study groups, in night ses- 
sions, reviewed such questions as 
manpower utilization, allocation of 
critical materials, public relations 
and school support, and state and 
federal organization for education in 
the emergency. Each group raised 


more questions than it answered, but 
these will serve as a guide for the gov 
ernment in formulating policy and 
in seeking the help of educators 
when policy is being developed. 


Resolution 


In the ¢ losing session of the confer- 
ence, this resolution was adopted 

“On behalf of ourselves and ow 
colleagues in all levels of American 
education, we pledge our full sup 
port in the mobilization of the r 
sources of the United States to meet 
the national and international eme 
gency created by acts and threats of 
ageression. 

“We commend the action of the 
National Security Resources Board 
and the President in establishing the 
United States Office of Education as 
an advisory and consultative agency 
on those aspects of security planning 
that relate to education, and as an 
operating agency in the major fields 
of federal educational and training 
programs. 

“We urge renewed effort to de- 
velop, thru education, an intelligent 
and resolute understanding of the 
current role of the United Nations 
in preventing and resisting aggres 
sion. 


Officers and Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of 
Education is representative of the mem- 
bership: Helen Bragdon, general director, 
American Association of University 
Women; S. M. Brownell, professor of edu- 
cational administration, Yale University, 
and president, New Haven State Teach- 
ers College; Felton G. Clark, president, 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana; L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc.; 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Associafion of Secondary-School 
Principals; E. H. Hopkins, vicepresident, 
Washington State College; Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago; Mary E. Leeper, executive secre- 
tary, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International; Worth McClure, 


executive secretary, American Association 
of School Administrators; Ralph McDon 
ald, executive secretary, Department of 
Higher Education; Hilda Maehling, ex 
ecutive secretary, Department of Class. 
room Teachers; T. G. Pullen, Jr., Mary- 
land state superintendent of schools; and 
Edward M. Tuttle, executive secretary, 
National School Boards Association. 

The officers of the executive committee 
are: chairman—Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Educa 
tion Association; vicechairman — Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; 
secretary—J. Kenneth Little, director of 
student personnel services, University of 
Wisconsin. J. L. McCaskill, associate sec 
retary, Department of Higher Education, 
was named coordinator. 
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Most people in highschool are pretty intelligent, We can improve it with practice. 


ped fore There are several good books or pamphlets which 
“se nas have drop out he they will help us develop better reading. 


Or—we can go to a teacher or specialist. 





[2] Sometimes we have physical defects which 
we can do something about. 
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There are many things besides eyes, heads, and 
teeth which may affect our studying. 


But few of us act os intelligent os we evel Regular physical and dental check-ups are neces- 
sary to effective study! 


[3] Sometimes we are emotionally disturbed 
about things so that we can’t study. 


(iA) 





Usually there isareason: 





[1] We may have poor 
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Usually talking things over helps. We can go to [3] To concentrate, we should make up our minds 
our parents, counselors, or trusted friends to work hard from the first, earnestly try to do 
our best, and not put things off. 





[4] To concentrate, we must keep physically 
alert—wide awake— 


Every time we study, 
purpose, whether it is 





[5] To concentrate, we should respond actively 
to subjectmatter. That is, we should think about 
what we read, try to understand what we read 
by asking ourselves questions and reciting to 
ourselves. 





To study effectively, we must learn to con- 
centrate. 





[1] To concentrate, we must avoid all distractions. 
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To study effectively, we must have good study 
habits. It is much easier to form good habits in 
the beginning than to break the bad ones and 
then make new ones. 





{These are distractions!] 


(2] In order to learn how to concentrate, learn 
to work under pressure and set deadlines and 
time limits for the completion of work. 


fect. Effective study, just 
like excellent piano playing, — 
requires constant practice. 
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Puerto Rico Builds a Folk School 
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Pian Morovis is a pioneer guided-study program bringing public 


secondary education to more Puerto Rican youth and adults. 
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P ERLO Rico's overpopulation, 
poor natural resources, and un- 
even distribution of available wealth 
seem at first glance to be insurmount- 
ible obstacles to the progress ot the 
island. The Puerto Rican people, 
however, retuse to accept this dismal 
picture. Quite to the contrary, they 
insist upon viewing the mselves as a 
natural resource of limitless poten- 
tial 

Central in this concept is the im- 
Porlalice they attach to tormal educa- 
tion. Lhe 
public schools with a taith matched 
by tew peopl s in history. Thru them, 


he is determined to find ways to a 


Puerto Rican regards his 


higher standard of living. 

Phe island, for 50 years an Amer- 
with the 
ot its budget a 


ican territory, maintains 
expenditure of 30°, 
public school organization much like 
that in the United States. There is 
a ladder system embracing six-year 
elementary schools, three-year inter- 
mediate or junior highschools, three- 
vear senior highschools, and a uni- 
versity. 
However, a tremendous school 
mortality rate pre vails. Out of every 
100 youngsters in the first grade, only 
53 reach the fourth, 27 the seventh, 
16 the ninth, and 10 the twelfth. Of 
the original 100, only two enter the 
university. 


dren 


Chere are just more chil- 
than there are teachers and 
classrooms to care for them. 

Of course, it is true that gradual 
expansion toward the goal of uni- 
versal elementary education is under- 
way; but in general, paucity of funds 
has presented to educators a major 
challenge to devise new means to 
care for outofschool youth. 


Dr. Cremin is an instructor in social and 
philosophical foundations of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. He has studied the Morovis Plan in 
Puerto Rico under the auspices of the 
Teachers College Institute of Field Studies. 
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LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


Plan Morovis 


Many new proposals have been 
tried, Few, however, seem to hold the 
promise of Plan Morovis, which 


had its origin some two years ago in 


the postwar pressure tot increased 


secondary education—especially in 
the smaller localities on the island. 

Iwo alternatives were then avail- 
able to the student seeking secondary 
schooling [1] the regular highschools 

located principally in the large 
towns—which could 


limited number of youngsters from 


admit only a 


their immediate or neighboring com- 
munities and [2] a ptan of tree exam 
inations administered by the Bureau 
ot School Extension for work done 
independently. Uhus, such a student 
was required either to attend fulltime 
sessions or to proceed completely 
without guidance in the hope of pass- 
ing the departmental examinations. 

Obviously, many of those desiring 
education could not be 
adequately cared for under either 
arrangement. Seeking a way in which 
to meet this demand without divert- 
ing funds from the crucial elemen- 
tary-school expansion program, pub- 


secondary 


lic educational authorities, largely 
under Assistant 
Commissioner Francisco Collazo, es- 


the leadership of 


tablished a modest pilot experiment 
at Morovis during 1948-49. Out of 
this experiment has come a pioneer- 
ing program. 


Its Basic Characteristics 


[1] dim—The central aim is to 
provide the fundamental elements of 
a secondary education—with special 
emphasis on its application to local 
community life—to adolescents and 
adults unable to enrol in a regular 


-own time, and in large 


senior highschool. The education 
provided is considered tully equiva 
lent to the standard secondary pro 
gram. 

[2] Method The heart of the 
plan, and perhaps its most radical 
departure, is the technic of guided 
independent study, The major part 
of the work is done by the student 
himself{—away from the school, on his 
measure at 
his own pace. 


3| Role of the teacher—Inasmuch 
is the initiative remains with the 
student, the principal role of the 
teacher is as guide, consultant, and 
resource person. For this purpose, 
the central office provides each study 
group with two teachers—one special 
izing in language and social studies, 
the other in mathematics and nat- 
ural sciences. 

Lhe first task of these teachers is 
to organize and lead the work of the 
student group. VUheir most critical 
job, however, is to nurture the atti- 
tudes and skills necessary to success- 
ful prosecution of independent sell- 
study. Proponents of the plan admit 
that it is on the ability ot these teach- 
ers effectively to teach these skills and 
attitudes that much of the success of 
their program rests, 

tH} The Altho the 
broad over-all curriculum is essen- 
tially the same as that of the standard 
senior highschool, the actual selec- 
tion of courses to be offered during a 
given school year will be conditioned 
by [1] the needs and interests of the 
students and [2] the nature of local 
instructional resources. The curricu- 
lum is developed around units of 
work which, altho prepared in basic 
form at the central office, are never- 
theless subject to the critical analysis 
of the student groups. 

Ordinarily, successful completion 
of a work unit will involve initial 
orientation and assignments (under- 
taken by the group in cooperation 
with the teacher), individual study, 
and group and individual consulta- 
tion with teachers and other local 
resources. A student enrols for as 
much work as he feels he can success- 
fully negotiate, and evaluation is 


curriculum 
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built on reports of the teacher and 
special tests constructed by the cen 
tral office. Academic credit is also 
granted for appropriate occupational 
experience under the standard rules 
of the central office, and all credit 
obtained under Plan Morovis is 
transferable should the student later 
enrol in a regular highschool. 

[5] Schedule—Class meetings are 
held according to a flexible schedule 
arranged by students in cooperation 
with teachers. 

Che central office recommends that 
groups in each subject area come to- 
gether at least once every two weeks 
for approximately three hours. ‘These 
blocks of time are used to provide 
general orientation to units of work 
and to plan studies and collateral ac- 
tivities. The office further recom 
mends that general group meetings 
be followed by an extended period 
during which students can consult 
with the teacher and receive indi- 
vidual assistance. 

[6] Plant and equipment — Stu- 
dents meet in a simple room requir- 
ing tables, chairs, a blackboard, a 
small library, and (in the case of sci- 
ence classes) minimum laboratory 
equipment. This room functions also 
as an office for teachers, as a guidance 
center for students, and, where prac- 
ticable, as a meeting place for com- 
munity clubs. 

[7] Instructional resources—More 
than any other kind of secondary 
education, Plan Morovis requires a 
wellequipped and functional library. 
Such a library — containing _ basic 
texts, periodical material, supple- 
mentary reference books, and audio- 
visual materials—is of service not only 
to students at all levels, but to the 
whole community. In addition, the 
flexible schedule opens up a whole 
new range of valuable, inexpensive 
resources such as guided field ex 
cursions. 


Encouraging Results 


Altho the plan is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, the results have 
been encouraging. Extended, as it 
was in 1949, to four more communi- 
ties, Plan Morovis has begun to play 
an important part in reducing local 
pressure for secondary education— 
and at amazingly small cost. 

Teacher interest has remained spir- 
ited, and students have not only met 
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New Data on Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation 


IMPORTANT current information 
in a field where comprehensive and 
reliable data are exceedingly scarce 
is reported in “Personnel and Co- 
operative Relationships in School 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation,” the NEA _ Research 
Bulletin for October. The study, 
based on 873 city-school systems re- 
porting during 1948-49, was made 
by the NEA Research Division with 
the cooperation of the staff of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, an NEA departiment. 


Physicians, Dentists, Nurses 

The ratio of school physicians to 
pupils enrolled ranges from one 
physician for each 21,000 pupils in 
the largest city-school systems down 
to one for each 44,000 in the small- 
est. “In no group of city-school sys- 
tems,” says the report, “is the 
number of physicians employed 
adequate to provide even health ex- 
aminations at the recommended 
levels.” The average annual salary 
of fulltime school physicians was 
reported as $5192. 

There is one fulltime school den- 
tist, or the equivalent thereof, for 
each 57,000 pupils and one school 
nurse for each 2999. Average annual 
salary for school dentists was $4700; 
for nurses, $2761. 


curriculum responsibilities, but have 
organized many cocurriculum social 
and civic activities. The teacher-stu- 
dent ratio has stayed comparatively 
low for the island (approximately 
one teacher to 25 students), and 
there is evidence that the plan is 
producing excellent academic results 
thruout the island. 

Plan Morovis has opened a whole 
new vista to educators on the island. 
Already, a program is underway to 
extend its methods downward to the 
junior high and outward to nonma- 
triculated adult groups. The Depart- 
ment of Education is also studying 
means of transferring some of its 
educational assets to the regular 
senior highschool. Next year, for in- 
stance, a pilot project will be in- 
itiated which will attempt to involve 


Agencies That Cooperate 

In describing cooperative rela 
tionships between schoolboards and 
city and county health departments 
the report points out that the board 
of education is providing all, or 
virtually all, school health services 
with little or no help from the 
health department in 62% of the 
city-school systems covered in the 
study. On the other hand, the health 
department is providing practically 
all services with little or no help 
from the board of education in al 
most 14°% of the systems. 

Aside from the local health de 
partments, the organizations found 
to be giving the most extensive help 
in school health were medical and 
dental associations, tuberculosis so 
cieties, and men’s service clubs. 

The report shows that only 28% 
of the school systems reporting have 
a school health council or similar 
coordinating committee. The mem- 
bership of the typical council in 
cluded the superintendent or prin 
cipal, the head of the physical edu 
cation or health department, a 
nurse, a classroom teacher, and a 
physician. A few systems reported 
that students and school custodians 
also were represented on _ their 
health councils. 

—NEA Research Division 


the whole studentbody of a senior 
secondary school in a similar pro 
gram incorporating selfstudy. 

Finally, a significant attempt will 
be made next year to bring voca- 
tional instruction into the scope of 
the plan. 

To be sure, problems have arisen. 
The plan has left some adolescents 
with too much unsupervised time on 
their hands; others have been unable . 
to proceed effectively with independ. 
ent study. These problems are being 
subjected to careful scrutiny. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that the 
Puerto Ricans have developed in 
Plan Morovis a remarkable educa- 
tional innovation for their island, 
and have illustrated in no small 
measure their determination to solve 
their “insurmountable” problems. 
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This teature is based on the 20-minute 16mm motion picture, School in Centreville, produced 
by the NEA Department of Rural Education. Color print, $135; black and white, $90. 


00 often rural schools, whichahe 
than half our nation’s childin 
not been ready to serve i 
ferior buildings, infegsgiiieretna 
teaching hg Sant inferie 


Bs %. 


THE COMMUNITY BECOMES THE CLASSROOM. a FARMER AND COUNTY AGENT ARE CONSULTED. | 





Q.:.i people want good “i 


Teachers want to do their 
to take into account childre 
needs and wants and experiences. 


With improved school districting, 
higher teaching standards, rural 
schools can serve their children 
well. Here is an example of good 
teaching in today’s rural schools. 


FACTS GAINED MUST THEN BE ORGANIZED. 





Me 


SM CENTREVILLE 


INFORMATION COMES FROM MANY SOURCES. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE PRESENTED 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLEMENTS AND ENRICHES. 
COMMUNICATING IDEAS ORALLY IS IMPORTANT 


EVERYONE IS INTERESTED FOR EVERYONE SHARES 








Whose Job Is It? 


Everyone has a part in the develop- 
ment of a community-centered school. 


vue public school is a commu- 
‘| nity institution, It has been cre- 
ated and operates within a frame- 
work of community life. What it is 
and what it determined 
largely by the people themselves. 
Phru their schoolboard and thru 
action of formally and intormally or- 
ganized groups, the people construct 
and equip buildings, select and em- 
ploy teachers, fix ‘the length of the 
school term, and decide the age at 
which children enter school and at 


does is 


which free public-school education 
ceases. Bonds, budgets, salary scales, 
and course offerings are elements of 
the educational program quickly re- 
sponsive to community action, The 
public schools are no better and ho 
worse than the people make them. 


Lay Organizations 


On every hand, there are indica- 
tions that people in all walks of life 
want better schools—schools that will 
help them successtully meet regular 
“run-of-the-mill” problems of living 
—schools that will raise their “batting 
average” in the big game of commu- 
nity living: 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with the largest and 
most active membership in its his- 
tory, is waging an active battle for 
the improvement of schools. 

The National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools is striving 
to arouse citizens in local communi- 
ties to action for better schools. 

The National School Boards As- 
sociation, with active organizations 
in 40 states, is studying ways to im- 
prove community schools. 

Farm organizations, |abor organi- 
zations, chambers of commerce, and 
an almost countless number of local 
community groups are urging that 
schools be improved. 


Leadership 


If laymen are to unite their efforts 
with those of pupils, teachers, and 
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administrators in better 
schools, the school people must as 
sume prominent leadership roles. 
How can visions be created in the 
minds of people that will help them 
to see what is involved in a good 


S¢ he »}? 


building 


How can energies of community 
life be released that will enable peo 
ple to build the kind of schools they 
need and want: 

Lhere is no more vital issue than 
this contronting..school administra- 
tors and teachers “today, and there 
are no ready-made answers. 
schools must be built locally—must 
be richly flavored with the customs, 
traditions, resources, and problems 
of the locality that are 
monthly, and 


Good 


daily, 
changing the 
character of growing children. Good 
community educational programs 
cannot be bought like ready-to-wea1 
clothing: they must be built by the 
people. 


vearly 


Sound community educational 
leadership is not limited to the pro- 
fessional skills and technics involved 
in directly shaping the structure and 
content of the instructional program. 
It must go far beyond this point into 
the community, giving guidance to 
all the people so that each can make 
his best contribution toward shap- 


ing the educational program 


Organizing Community Resources, 

People living in sparsely settled, 
isolated areas, across the tracks in 
congested low-income centers, and in 
wealthier suburban districts are all 
vitally concerned with the schools. 
Their interests, desires, beliefs, and 
attitudes toward the public school 
are the community’s most valuable 
educational resources. Community 
educational leadership faces the re- 
sponsibility of bringing all these re- 
sources together in a common con- 
structive effort. 

Sound educational 
leadership is not limited to the func- 


community 


Coders? | 


Community Leadership—The  Su- 


perintendent Works with Community 
Leaders is a special pamphlet recently 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, third 
in a series on issues currently con- 
fronting superintendents and school- 
boards. It has been written to aid ad- 
ministrators in translating some basic 
concepts of cooperative leadership 
into community action for school im- 
provement. 1950. 24p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Order from AASA,. 


tions of a single individual, no mat- 
ter what his position or how capable 
and far-sighted he may be, It is com- 
prised of interests, abilities, drives, 


and actions of all the people. 


The Superintendent 


L he superintendent of schools is 
the central figure in this leadership 
process, Acting in this capacity, he ts 
not unlike a teacher. His students 
business- 


are farmers, housewives, 


men, day laborers, and the teachers 
themselves. His classroom is the en- 
tire community. 

His teaching is carried on thru a 
multiplicity of channels, but he 
works most ettectively thru formally 
and intormally organized groups— 
thru the council circles that are so 
largely responsible for establishing 
community policy. Thru them, he 
constantly strives to help people en- 
vision and develop an educational 
program that will meet the needs of 
the people the school serves. The 
quality of the school program is a 
measure of his effectiveness as an edu- 
cational leader. 

SHIRLEY COOPER, assistant secre- 


tary, American Association of School 
1dministrators 
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Whither Language Arts? 


AVERY conscientious elementary 
KE teacher about his 
methods and procedures. In the fast 
changing field of English—or, as it 1s 


is concerned 


called today, language arts—he faces 
problems. He 


reading, writil 


special must teacl 
ig, spelling, speaking 
witl 


changing social conditions and latest 


and accordance 


listening in 
research findings 

Just 
trends and ideas about the 


the 
teaching 


what are some ol latest 


of language arts in today’s elemen 


tary curriculum? 


With Listening Ear 
In the first place, there is an in 
creased stress on listening. It is thru 
that the child acquires 
much of his growing store of infor 
mation 


listening 


\long with reading, listen 


ing represents the intake aspect of 


the language arts 
id rhaps when Ruth entered schoo! 


she could not distinguish between 
the sounds of m, n, p, and b. She may 


never have learned to listen discrim 
inately to the speech of her parents, 
or maybe she has heard only poor 
speech patterns at home and, there- 
fore, cannot 


late well 


and articu 
Phen, her teacher should 
speak clearly and correctly, and help 
her acquire the ability, thru listen 
ing and imitation, to sound words 
correctly. 


enunciate 


Lip Service Not Enough 


We have long known that people 
in their outofschool living speak 
more frequently than they write. 
For decades, teachers have paid lip 
service to giving major stress to oral 
language. Yet, in practice, they have 
had more written language lessons 
than oral. 

The knows it is easier to 
get all pupils to write several sen- 
tences at the same time than it is to 
set up genuine conversational situa- 
tions, to find time for all to tell a 
story, or to give oral practice on 
items of correct usage. 


teacher 


Dr. Dawson, a recognized authority in lan- 
guage arts, is professor of education, State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 
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more 


and today. 


Hlowever, 


more 


oral language is being given the 
stress which it deserves. We have 
come to realize that a child’s learn 


ing experiences can be guaranteed 
only as he talks over what he has 
seen, heard, or done. 

What children observe on a field 
trip may be superficial or inaccurate 
because they have not previously 
talked over what they were supposed 
to look for. ‘The teacher may not 
have clinched their learning after- 
ward by discussing with them what 
they observed on the trip. 

Similarly, if the teacher plans to 
use a recording or show a filmstrip, 
he should tell the children ahead of 
time what to listen to or look for. 

It is difficult for children to under- 
stand unfamiliar concepts. For them 
to learn things which they have not 
met thru direct experiences, oral 
language is necessary. 

Oral language is also needed be- 
fore children attempt to write on 
topics with which they are not famil- 
iar. If the teacher asks them to write 
reports in science or the social stud- 
ies, he should let them “talk out” 


their topics. his lets them clear up 


obscure points, organize confusing 
relationships, and amplify meager 
information. Pupils should be ex 
pected to write spontaneously only 
when asked to describe personal ex 
periences or do creative writing. 

lo some teachers, teaching correct 
usage means merely having pupils 
fill in multiple choice questions and 
completion exercises. But the errors 
in word usage first occurred in speech 
and are ingrained there. 
therefore, should be oral. 

Investigations have shown that the 
two most effective ways of teaching 
correct usage are |1] to let a pupil 
select the correct form where both 
the correct and the incorrect words 
appear, the selection to take place 
only after the children have been 
given an understanding of why the 
one form is the correct one, and [2] 
to give the pupil oral practice on the 
correct form until it is familiar to 
ear and tongue. 


Practice, 


Language Is a Constant 


When pupils delve into science, 
social studies, literature, and other 
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areas where materials are to be 
found, it is the language arts that 
hold the curriculum together. 

Che children speak of their prob- 
lem and ways of solving it; they /vs- 
ten to the suggestions of their fellow 
students and of informed consult- 
ants; they read in various sources; 
they speak and listen to what has 
been read; they write notes and re- 
ports. Situations and opportunities 
are plentiful for purposeful use of 
the language arts. 

There has been some tendency to 
expect children to learn the lan- 
yguage-arts skills incidentally while 
using them in the various curriculum 


WHAT are the recent 
trends in teaching the 
language arts in the 


elementary school? 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


areas. Currently, the approved proce- 
dure is to allow the need for any spe- 
cific skill—such as using a colon in a 
business letter—to arise in connection 
with lessons in a subjectmatter area. 
Then, direct teaching of the newly 
needed skill is provided in a period 
set aside for such instruction. 

In the beginning, the teacher may 
have to set aside daily separate peri- 
ods for teaching the children to read 
or to write, but the materials which 
they read or write should be con- 
nected with what they are doing in 
their other learning experiences 


Learning Sequences 


What to emphasize and when to 
emphasize it has been partly an- 
swered by studies in child develop- 
ment. Workers in the curriculum 
field are charting the sequences char- 
acteristic of the child’s gradual de- 
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velopment until he has the ability 
to articulate sounds, read, and write. 

In his first seven or eight years, a 
child learns to listen, then to speak, 
later to read, and last to write. As the 
infant listens to the speech around 
him and associates word meanings, 
he builds up ar adiness for his own 
speech. 

After some years of rapid growth 
in oral language, the child has devel- 
oped his facility in speaking to the 
extent that he has developed readi 
ness for learning to read. Before he 
builds a readiness for learning to 
write, he must gain a sight vocabu 
lary and begin to notice details in 
the words he reads. He must also 
have sufficient motor coordinations 
for writing. 

Within each of the language arts 
lie other sequences or patterns by 
which the child learns each of the 
language arts. In the field of reading, 
various yearbooks and articles by ex- 
perts have defined the sequence. 

Changing emphasis in teaching of 
reading lies largely in the area of 
individual differences. While chil- 
dren go thru the same sequences in 
almost identical order, their rate of 
growth varies; therefore, schools aré 
beginning to provide so differenti- 
ated a curriculum that each child in 
a class may be reading at his level of 
achievement and may progress at the 
time best suited to him. One way to 
care tor most of the essential ditter- 
entiation is to provide small group 
instruction with individual guidance 
at critical spots. 

\t all levels, teachers are adjusting 
standards and setting up goals in 
terms of child development. Teach- 
ers expect each normal child to learn 
to read, and they realize that if chil- 
dren are allowed time to mature and 
to take on reading at a rate natural 
to them that there need be no 
“nonreaders.” If the reading pro- 
gram is properly adjusted, remedial 
reading can be eliminated as a regu- 
lar part of the curriculum. 


The Question of Change 


Handwriting, too, has a recognized 
sequence. Practically all schools in- 
troduce manuscript writing before 
cursive. When to make the transition 
from lettering to writing is the 
major question. Investigations have 
indicated that the easiest time for 


pupils to make the change is in the 
second semester of second grade, but 
many teachers believe that the child's 
ibility to write what he wants to ex 
press is retarded by several months 
if he is torced to change just when he 
has barely mastered manuscript writ- 
ing. 

Pe rhaps it is not necessary to make 
the change at all; but, if it is to be 
made, many teachers maintain that 
it should come in the latter part of 
the third grade or even in the fourth. 

In studying children’s learning, re- 
search specialists have also found 
there to be readiness for spelling. Not 
every child is ready to spell upon en- 
tering second grade. A permanent in- 
idequacy in spelling may be induced 
if the child is forced into a systematic 
spelling program betore he is ready 
for it. 

Readiness for learning to spr il 
probably parallels the child’s read- 
iness for lessons in word analysis. 
When reading fluently at the first- 
reader level and fully ready for read- 
ing in a second reader, then he is 
probably ready for spelling instruc- 
tion. A child should have progressed 
to the stage where he notices and uses 
the similarities between familiar and 
unfamiliar words in fieurine out new 
words for himself. 

It is clear that the shitting em- 
phasis in the language arts is geared 
to current social conditions, to newly 
perceived interrelationships among 
the various curriculum fields, and to 
the facts of child development. ‘These 
shifts in emphasis are not permanent. 
Kmerging conditions and investiga- 
tions still in the planning stage will 
impel educators to make further 
changes in classroom practices. 

All the research and studies are 
meaningless unless brought to, and 
used by, the teacher. 





THe court's day-to-day task 
is to reject as false, claims in 
the name of civil liberty which. 
if granted, would paralyze or 
impair authority to defend the 
existence of our society, and 
to reject as false, claims in the 
name of security which would 
undermine our freedoms and 
open the way to oppression. . . 

—“The Communists in 
dmerica” by Robert H. Jack- 
son, Harper’s Magazine. Sep- 
tember 1950. 
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dventures in 
Human Relations 


NEA Travel Tours bring intimate under- 


Standing of people in the areas visited. 


VEACHERS are the world’s most dis 
‘| criminating buyers on the travel 
market. Perhaps this is to be expected 
since intelligent travel is part of then 
professional ¢ quipment; and, because 
of a modest income, they must receive 


maximum value for travel dollars 


Hospitality Patterns 


Ihe quality of travel experience 
depends in part upon the opportu 
nity to become acquainted with the 
people in the area. The NEA pro 
gram of association with persons in 
areas traveled does not follow a single 
pattern. Here a vigorous committee 
is at work; there a single teacher is 
the spearhead 
tive 


in one city, informa 
lectures; in another, informal 
parties 

\t a teachers meeting in Mexico 
City in 1945, Paul Kinsel, director 
of NEA’s ‘Travel Division, spoke of 
the philosophy and hopes of the 
newly established service. Within two 
days, a committee of Mexican teach 
ers was organized to help develop 
programs for visiting teachers from 
the United States. 

I his committee, headed by Dolores 
Tripp de Llano, has given the kind 
of personal attention to our travelers 
which makes an unusual apprecia- 
tion of Mexico possible. Local teach- 
ers accompany each tour and plan 
gala festivities with regional talent. 

On the other hand, tho there is 
no committee in Helena, Montana, 
the graciousness of the welcome there 
could hardly be increased. Martin 
Moe, executive secretary of the Mon 
tana Education Association, and his 
wife have adopted NEA tour groups 
as their special guests. Whether it’s 
a reception in their home or a coun- 
try club dinner, teachers leave Mon- 
tana with a special appreciation for 
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the state and its warm hospitality. - 


New England certainly loses what- 
ever austerity it may have after Mar- 
jory Banks, Lyndon Pratt, and other 
members of the Connecticut Educa- 
tion Association take traveling teach- 
crs to a concert at the Yale Bowl or 
to a performance of a summer the 
ater. 

In Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can 
ada, Emma Stewart and G.D. Eamer 
of the Teachers Federation are fa 
mous tor their grand receptions- 
they always call them teas. $.R. Lay 
cock and other members of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatoon staff usually give 
informal talks on Canada. 

The Cultural Institute in Guate- 
mala, the land of the Mayas, serves 
as a center where North and South 
American teachers meet at planned 
functions. Robert McVean, director 
of the American School, escorts tow 
groups thru the capital city and his 
school giving them some understand- 
ing of the Guatemalan education sys 
tem and problems. 

The program in the Southwest, co 
ordinated by Lydia Newton, Arizona 
Society for Crippled Children, high- 
lights the Indian life, present and 
past, and the majestic natural beauty 
of the mountains and deserts. The 
Arizona State College, the North 
Arizona Museum, the Indian service, 
and the Indians themselves help pro- 
vide an introduction to the area. 

No group has entered more enthu 
siastically into the NEA travel pro- 
gram than the teachers of Hawaii. 


Coming ...NEA’S First 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
Summer 1957 





Aa 


Headed by Executive Secretary James 
R. McDonough, the Hawaii Educa 
tion Association organized itself into 
committees for NEA’s first tour to the 
islands in 1950 to see that every phase 
of the visiting teachers’ stay would 
be enjoyable. Ivah Feiteira and he 
public-relations committee and Mark 
Egan of the Hawaii Visitors’ Bureau 
were concerned with the teachers 
from the majniand from the moment 
a host of island teachers met the 
group with leis at the airport until 
they saw them off in the same fash 
ion. 

Cuba offers the visitors a sharp 
contrast between its cosmopolitan 
capital of Havana and the interior 
country. Portel Vila, our host in 
Havana, as director of the Cubano 
Norte Americano Instituto, is well 
equipped togive the traveling teache 
an understanding of Cuba’s develop 
ment. J.P. Sabido has worked out an 
excellent program for .acquainting 
our groups with the pattern of living 
in the interior. America Roldan de 
Santander and others in the Cienfue 
gas Tourist Bureau take over for a 
visit on the Caribbean coast. 

Even in our own country, there is 
a need for help in bridging the 3000 
mile gap in cultural, social, and eco 
nomic values. Walter Isle, president 
of the Eastern Washington College, 
and Bennett Douglass, director of 
summer sessions at the University ol 
Vermont, are energetic leaders in 
this job of exchanging ideas. 


Thanks to Professional Leaders 


Altho such functions represent 
only one phase of an acceptable 
travel program, they are extremely 
important if one is to achieve an 
intimate knowledge of an area. Such 
concrete adventures in human rela- 
tions are desired by most mature and 
discriminating travelers, but are sel 
dom realized because they cannot be 
bought. They are made possible by 
persons of vision, the natural teach- 
ers who see a oneness in life and feel 
an urge to share with others that 
which is precious in their home state 
or country. 

Yes, teachers are the world’s most 
discriminating buyers of travel. And 
the NEA Travel Division is grateful 
to those who are helping to delive: 
a travel product which is attractive 
to these buyers. 
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NCREASED proficiency in reading can 

be attained best when reading- 
study skills are developed in connec- 
tion with all the activities of the 
school day. Therefore, an effective 
program of instruction for improv- 
ing the pupil’s understanding and 
interpretation of facts and ideas re- 
quires the cooperation of every 
teacher in the school system. 

Specific suggestions by which teach- 
ers in various secondary-school sub- 
jectmatter fields can help students to 
become more skillful readers follow. 


Fine Arts 


Teachers of the arts have certain 
real obligations in reading instruc- 
tion. Music students should: [1] 
learn to read musical notation and 
interpret symbols; [2] learn words of 
songs and comprehend their mean- 
ing; [3] read biographies of com- 
posers, descriptions of musical forms, 
and stories of operas; [4] practice 
pronunciation of non-English musi- 
cal terms; and [5] gain understand- 
ing of technical and descriptive 
phrases, 

Painting and graphic-arts teachers 
find it necessary to teach the mean- 
ing of terms and to help students to 
acquire ability to follow directions 
for technical operations and to read 
the literature of the field with com- 
prehension. 

The fine-arts teacher gives instruc- 
tion in specialized reading technics 
to help students reach the highest 
degree of artistic production, enjoy- 
ment, and appreciation of which 
they are capable. 


Homemaking 


Che increased scope of the home- 
making program makes reading im- 
portant in this area. Students need 
to become efficient in reading house- 
hold meters, recipes and patterns, 
invoices and bills, charts and graphs, 
thermometers; in following instruc- 
tions in the use and care of mechan- 
ical appliances; in evaluation of ad- 
vertising claims, understanding of 
grade labels; and in selection of 
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Improving Reading Instruction in 


the Secondary School 


materials dealing with homemaking 
and child care. 


Industrial Arts 


The shop teacher must teach more 
than the tricks of the trade if his 
pupils are to be prepared to use their 
knowledge profitably as a vocation 
or a hobby. So he develops their 
ability to understand and _ follow 
safety instructions and read technical 
publications. He encourages them to 
peruse materials of civic interest, 
current affairs, politics, and indus 
trial relations. 


Literature 
Literature is one of the chief me- 
diums for developing ideals and in- 
terest in social and cultural values. 
These objectives may be lost thru 


Ries, ability is basic 
to the advancement of 
pupils in all subject 
fields and to success 


in their life pursuits. 


poor reading ability. Since litera- 
ture is read for enjoyment, under- 
standing is necessary. A selection can- 
not be enjoyed thoroly, if it is not 
understood, 


Mathematics 


Success in mathematics depends 
greatly upon the mastery of necessary 
reading skills. Its specialized lan- 
guage must be understood and trans- 
lated. Students should be able to 
analyze data and interpret statistical 
reports, financial pages of newspapers 
and magazines, tax forms, and bulle- 
tins, and to read nonverbal materials 
as easily as simple discourse. Pains- 
taking attention to details in mathe- 
matics does not permit skimming 01 
careless reading. 

[Continued oO? 
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Jo Shield hese Lamps 


Every modern war has changed 
the world by subtracting from it 
abidingly. Each modern war has 
brought us nearer and nearer, in 
spite of all the progress man has 
made, to a new dark age. 

\s a distinguished professor re- 
cently wrote me, “It has suddenly 
dawned on me that since my soph- 
omore year in college peace has 
come to seem abnormal in the 
world. Young men in their twenties 
must regard it as remote and as 
purely historical as we in our time 
regarded war.” 

We must not, we cannot, forget, 
however, that regardless of the 
threats of darkness and the thickly 
gathering storm clouds, the lamps 
still burn and brightly burn. One 
of our major duties, along with all 
the other arduous tasks which may 
lie ahead, is to shield these lamps 


Continued from page 607 
Science 

Three types of reading are essen- 
tial for science classes: the intensive 
study of science textbooks and lab 
oratory manuals, collateral reading 
along scientific lines, and general 
reading on current developments. As 
in mathematics, the technical vocab 
ulary must be learned. 

All secondary students need to read 
widely in science in order to acquire 
a broad background in this expand 
ing area. The few who specialize will 
find it a sound foundation. The 
many who have only a general in- 
terest will widen their horizons. 


Social Studies 

In no course except English, is 
such a volume and range of reading 
required as in the social studies. As 
in other fields, vocabulary is one of 
the greatest difficulty. 
Young people need to have an ade- 
quate acquaintance with technical 
vocabularies in geography, govern- 
ment, and politics as well as legal 
and sociological terminology. 

Students need to understand time 
and space concepts, read map and 
globe symbols, develop skill in di- 
recting and analyzing propaganda, 
and be able to think critically on 
controversial issues 


sources of 
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from the gale of our fitful times. 

Events, our own consciences, or 
those in authority will tell us in 
time what each and all of us may 
have to do. Meanwhile, the teacher 
must teach twice as hard and twice 
as persuasively as he has in the past. 
The student, still free to learn 
about other than military subjects, 
must study twice as diligently. 
Writers must write, painters must 
paint, musicians play, and architects 
build better than they have. 

All of us must mobilize ourselves 
to go about our tasks while they re- 
main peaceful, hoping that in some 
small way we may contribute to the 
holding of those other lines, which 
are not the battle lines but the rea- 
son for the battle lines having been 
formed. 

— JOHN MASON BROWN in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 


Essential Reading Skills 

Drill, never an end in itself, is es- 
sential in developing creative think- 
ing and discriminating evaluation. 
The teacher invests drill with signif- 
icance when the pupil realizes its 
relationship to achievement 

In order to think clearly and ac- 
curately, the learner must have an 
adequate vocabulary, for his think- 


oe. 


This material is adapted from a com- 
prehensive report on improving reading 
instruction in the secondary school pre- 
pared by the Southern Section of the 
California State Committee on Develop- 
mental Reading, a joint committee of 
the California State Department of Edu. 
cation and the Association of California 
Secondary-School Principals. 

Originally published by the California 
state department of education, it was 
revised and reprinted with permission 
by the National Association of Secon 
dary-School Principals as its February 
1950 “Bulletin.” Permission to publish 
this material has been given by NASSP. 

This bulletin deals with reading in- 
struction in all classes, teaching essential 
reading skills, and materials of instruc 
tion. It contains sample drills and ex- 
ercises which have been found helpful 
in improving reading achievement. It 
is available at NEA headquarters at $) 
with 50% discount to NASSP members. 


ing is carried on in concepts or sym- 
bols, usually words. ‘To draw correct 
inferences, form logical conclusions, 
and react intelligently to ideas, he 
must be able to extract the meaning 
of the material. To understand 
world events, he must be familiar 
with maps and charts. 

To open the storehouse of infor- 
mation in the library, he must know 
how to use reference books, encyclo- 
pedias, and the card catalog. To 
utilize the resources he has discov- 
ered, he needs skill in summarizing, 
analyzing, and organizing the mate- 
rial he wishes to use. 


Improvement of Vocabulary 

Teachers of all subjects, as well as 
those of special reading classes, have 
special responsibility for helping 
boys and girls to acquire useful and 
extended vocabularies. Effective in- 
struction in vocabulary building con. 
tributes to the student’s understand- 
ing of what is read, to growth in 
expressing ideas both in oral and in 
written form, and to an understand 
ing of ideas presented orally. 

Background experiences often help 
slow readers to overcome vocabulary 
difficulties. The emphasis should be 
on meaning. It is essential, however, 
that mechanical difficulties be over 
come. Exercises for improving word 
recognition and pronunciation and 
for developing a wider meaning vo 
cabulary are needed. Instruction in 
these two phases of vocabulary de 
velopment should be closely related 


Guidance Important 


Let it be remembered that the 
development of more effective study- 
reading skills is only one of the basic 
aims of reading instruction, and at 
no time should the emphasis upon 
skills be such that interest in reading 
is killed. 

The alert teacher uses a variety of 
methods to create a desire to read 
and to .develop wide reading in 
terests as well as the ability to use 
study-reading skills effectively. 

Concern about reading has _re- 
sulted in special work with the re- 
tarded reader, the nonreader, and the 
reluctant reader. Important as these 
efforts are, guidance in reading 
should reach all secondary pupils, in 
cluding the gifted, to the end that 
they will become mature, competent, 
and discerning American citizens, 
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Survey Reveals Public Activities 


FPVABULATION of 51,000 completed 
| “opinionnaires, prepared by Otis 
A. Crosby for the National School 
Service Institut Shop 5307, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago 3) for the most 
part shows support tol the per- 
formance of today’s schools. 

The survey form, Just a Second, 
has been distributed in many com- 
munities to check local attitudes. 
The sampling analyzed represented 
250 large and small school systems. 
One-half the respondents were prop- 
erty owners, two-thirds were women, 
and a large percent had children in 
school. 

Sex education was favored by 85‘ i 
Only one out of 14 preferred that his 
child be taught a trade while in 
school. ‘leaching of art and foreign 
languages was approved by 97° 

Personality development, history, 
and family living received a 96-98° 
endorsement. Only 500 out of 51,000 
thought teaching of manners and 
intelligent spending of money had 
no place in the school. No one 
thought schools cost too much mon- 
ey. Only 5°% preterred the hickory 
stick to selfdiscipline development. 

The poll revealed that many par- 
ents hope the schools will take over 
more parental duties, teaching more 
obedience, discipline, and even tak- 
ing custodial responsibilities beyond 
the regular school day. 

Only one person in four felt that 
children today read as well as, or 
better than, a generation ago. Re- 
spondents were dissatisfied with pres- 
ent teaching of spelling and writing. 


Story with Slides 

Mempsers of the Montclair, N. Y., 
Education Association have devel- 
oped an illustrated talk, Montclair 
Builds for the Future, to present to 
community groups the educational 
purposes of the school system. Sev- 
eral teachers assisted in taking photos 
for 2” x 2” slides. 

The slide series has been used be- 
fore PTA, service, civic, and church 
groups. Education classes in 10 col- 
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TESTS OF 

GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
[1] Do citizens share in the planning 
and discussion of the program? 
[2] Is the program balanced? 
[3] Are the objectives clear? 
[4] To whom do we appeal? 
[5] Do we know our competition? 


[6] Is the program tailor-made for 
local needs? 


[7] Are staff members PK conscious? 


[8] Do public-relations personnel and 
staff members have a voice in the 
policy-making? 


[9] Do leaders anticipate misunder- 
standings? (The public-relations di- 
rector should be a safety engineer 
rather than a fire chief.) 
[10] Are events and policies well- 
timed? 

—Stewart Harral, director of public 
relations, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


leges have seen the presentation, Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from E. Winifred Crawford, audio- 
visual director, Montclair, N. Y., 
schools. 


The Emergency and PR 

PHE American people must be in- 
formed of the role of education in 
the present war of ideas. 

This point was emphasized by 
Edward M. Tuttle, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
National School Boards 
Association, in a re- 
port presented at the 
National Conterence 
for the Mobilization of 
Education. [See page 
995.] 

Mr. ‘Tuttle, chair- 
man of a_ conterence 
study group on public 
relations and_ school 
support, pointed out 


The cartoon at right tells 
the story of how record en- 
rolments are taxing school 
facilities this fall. It was 
given nationwide distribu- 
tion by the Associated Press 
and is reproduced by per- 
mission from AP. 









that public relations in education is 
likely to be more difhicult because of 
the war effort. Consequently, edu- 
cation problems must be dramatized 
on the local level in language that 
the people can understand. 

Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission tor 
the Public Schools, pointed out that 
“the struggle which we are in will 
be won or lost in the minds of men.” 


NEA Expands PR Service 

\ PROGRAM ol special services, de- 
signed to supply school public-rela- 
tions materials on a year-round basis 
comparable to some of the aids now 
developed tor American Education 
Week, has been initiated by the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. 

Carl Bb. Foster ot LaPorte, Ind., 
has been added to the NEA staff as 


assistant for the new program. 


New College Headquarters 

THe American College Public 
Relations Association has established 
i national office at 726 Jackson Place 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ment of Marvin W. Lopping, for- 
merly director of public relations, 
Medical College of Virginia, as the 


\ppoint- 


executive secretary was announced 
by Stewart Harral, ACPRA  presi- 
dent. 

BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radto Rela- 


tions. 


BATTLE OF THE BULGE _ ‘4 








NEW PROFESSIONAL HOMES 


, ge presuge and effectiveness of the organized teaching 
profession are enhanced every time a headquarters building 
is obtained by a state education association. 

‘Twenty-five associations are located in their own headqui: 
ters or have buildings under purchase or construction. Tl 
are Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, [lines 
ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS OF NEW BUILDINGS Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montans 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohic 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Puerto Rico 








































{rkansas 


On Aug. 22, the Arkansas board let the contract for the con 
struction of a $195,000 office building for the AEA, the Teacher 
Retirement Service, and the Arkansas Athletic Association. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies were held Aug. 31 for the 
three-story stone and brick structure which will include in 
addition to offices a press room, conference and committee 
rooms, a professional reading room, and an auditorium seating 
500 persons. Parking space will be provided also. 

To swing the project, life memberships at $150 each and 
cash contributions are increasing the nucleus fund. Rentals 
will help to amortize the loan. The Arkansas association is 
moving from “dream to blueprint to brick and stone,” in the 
words of AFA Executive Secretary Hoyte R. Pyl 


Oklahoma 


“The Oklahoma association ceases to be a renter and be 
comes a home-owner when it dedicates its new building during 
the state convention, Nov. 12-14,” reports Ferman Phillips, 
OEA executive secretary. When completed and furnished, this 
structure will cost $175,000. Association offices will be housed 
on the first floor, and the second floor will be available for 
rentals. The auditorium will seat 300 people. 





Texas 
Charles H. ‘lennyson reports that the headquarters building 
of the Texas State Teachers Association is to be completed 
about Apr. 1, 1951. It will be made of Indiana limestone. 


California 
ae SO a . Architects are working on plans to remodel the six-story 
Ohichome Education Association building purchased by the California association. ‘The three 


upper floors will provide office space, reception rooms, confer 
ence room for the board of directors, and facilities for othe 
types of meetings. The other floors will continue to be rented 
“We hope to pay for the building in five years,” says Arthur F 
Corey, CTA executive secretary. [See picture, opposite page.| 


Texas State Teachers Association 





In Planning Stages 


Several other associations have set aside nest eggs or are in 
planning stages: Florida, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon 
Utah, and Washington. Alabama moved into its new building 
this fall. The photograph and details will appear later. 

These building reports supplement those given in the Sep 
tember 1950 issue. Other stories will follow from time to time 
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PPE OFFICIAL headquarters of the 
Dpubtic schools are located in each 
state in the office of the chief state 
school officer. Whatever the title or 
method of selection, the state educa- 
tional executive occupies a position 
of great importance and leadership 
in public education. 


Their Duties 

State department programs vary 
from state to state, but the goals and 
duties are more or less common. Mat- 
ters relating to the education of chil- 
dren, certification of teachers, cur- 
riculum, powers of the board of 
education, accounting, school laws, 
district organization, and financing 
are everyday business. 

Any day’s mail may bring in such 
questions as these: How can we get 
a nursery school started? Where can 
we find a qualified teacher for the 
fifth grade? Could we introduce vo- 
cational homemaking in our school 
this fall? How do we get state aid for 
our school? What are the require- 
ments for a teaching license? Is our 
school accredited for college en- 
trance? Why doesn’t the school bus 
go by our farm? Will you please ad- 
vise us as to how to proceed to float 
a bond issue? 

Truly the department is the service 
center for the local school districts 
of the state. 

The state school code usually sets 
forth such statutory duties as the 
interpretation of school laws, com- 
piling data about the schools of the 
state, preparing courses of study, 
holding appeals from schoolboard 
decisions, approval of schools for tui- 
tion and state-aid purposes, certifying 
teachers, heading up vocational edu- 
cation, promoting interest in educa- 
tion, and serving on various state 
commissions. 

The development of federally 
aided programs has multiplied the 
activities of the department: national 
defense, school lunch, veterans’ edu- 
cation, surplus-property distribution, 
district reorganization, and new serv- 
ices in guidance and rehabilitation. 
In one state, 71% of the present staff 
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Official Headquarters for Schools 


You will find them in the state houses, 
unless separate buildings are provided. 


are engaged in these particular ad- 
ministrative duties. All federal pro- 
grams involving the local schools 
should clear thru the state depart 
ment, and most of them do. 

Other sizable tasks add to the load 
and prestige of the office. The state 
school surveys being made in many 
states as the basis for school law revi- 
sion have tended to replace piece- 
meal with comprehensive legislation. 
Extensive building programs and im- 
provements in financing schools and 
in district organization are present 
agenda. 

If some of these duties appear to 
be administrative routine, let it be 
remembered that the leadership of 
the department makes for constant 
progress in the or- 
ganization of dis- ;' 
tricts, methods of i 
financing, improve- . 
ment of elementary- 
and secondary- 
school programs, 
modernization of 
school codes, and the 
development of leg- 
islative concern and 
public interest in 
good schools. 

Too often the pro- 
fessional staff and fa- 
cilities provided are 
not commensurate 
with the size of the 
school population to 
be served, responsi- 
bilities assigned to 





Building purchased 
by the California 


Teachers Association 


[See story on opposite 
page. | 


the office by law, and the advisory 
and leadership functions needed by 
local schoolboards. The number of 
the professional staff members in 
1949 ranged from 525 to 12. 


The National Council 


The National Council otf Chiel 
State School Othcers makes it possible 
for the groups to work together more 
effectively on the improvement of 
state school administration. A recent 
council statement, Our System of 
Education, sets forth desirable poli- 
cies, programs, and administrative 
relationships in education. (25¢ post- 
paid.) he council is located in the 
NEA building, with Edgar Fuller as 
the executive secretary. 










































Are You a Good Citizen? 
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Tix following characteristics of good citizenship were formulated by the 
Working Committee on Citizenship of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, an NEA department, after submitting tentative criteria to 300 


leaders in practically every field of American life. 





THE GOOD CITIZEN 


[1] Believes in equality of oppor- 
tunity for all people: 
[a] treats all men with respect, re- 
gardless of their station in life, 
[b] rejects distinctions 
race, creed, or class, 
[c] exerts his influence to secure 
equal opportunity for all, in accord- 
ance with ability, 
[d] upholds the principle that all 
men are equal before the law and 
entitled to the equal protection of 
the law, 
fe] believes’ that the right to vote 
should not be denied on the basis of 
race, sex, creed, or economic status. 


[2] Values, respects, and defends 
basic human rights and privileges 
guaranteed by the US Constitution: 
[a] knows the provisions of the Bill 
ot Rights, 

[b] upholds. freedom of speech for 
ideas he doesn’t like, 

[c] goes beyond legal requirements 
by observing the spirit of the Bill of 
Rights in situations not covered by 
law. 


[3] Respects and upholds the law 
and its agencies: 


based on 


[a] upholds the idea of government 
by law, 

[b] insists upon equality before the 
law and equal protection of the law 
for all, 

[c] insists upon the use of duc proc- 
ess in all legal action, 

[d] obeys the law, condemns law- 
breaking, and supports officials in 
their work of law enforcement, 

[e] willingly performs jury service, 
regarding it as one of his contribu- 
tions toward law enforcement, 

[f] respects and supports officers who 
enforce the law, but does not permit 


612 


his zeal for law enforcement to en- 
courage officials to infringe upon 
guaranteed civil rights, 

[g] understands what perjury means 
and testifies honestly. 


[4] Understands and accepts the 
following democratic principles as 
guides in evaluating his own be- 
havior and the policies and prac- 
tices of other persons and groups, 
and judges his own behavior and 
the behavior of others by them: 
[a] that each individual possesses 
dignity and worth as a person and 
is entitled to consideration as a per- 
son, 

[b] that governments exist by the 
consent of the governed, 

[c] that each citizen has certain civil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, 

[d] that government is by law, not 
by men, 

fe] that in a large nation with 
diverse social and economic groups 
compromise is frequently necessary, 
[f] that since the people are intelli- 
gent enough to govern themselves, 
they do not need protection by cen- 
sorship—hence free speech, a_ free 
press, and academic freedom are nec- 
essary. 

[5] Understands that, in the long 

run, people will govern themselves 
better than any selfappointed group 
would govern them: 
[a] rejects all group claims to spe- 
cial privilege based on birth, wealth, 
place of origin, or place of residence, 
[b] consults the advice of experts 
within their field of competence by 
considering their recommendations 
within a framework of total needs, 
[c] expands his range of interests to 
gain some basic knowledge in many 
fields where his vote may help make 
a decision, 


How do 
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|d] favors better and more educatio: 
as a means for improving the quality 
of government, 

|e] realizes that democracy is, and 
has been, challenged by ideologies 
which reject its principles and base 
the claim of a small group to hold 
all power on the assumption that the 
people are unable to govern them 


~ selves. 


[6] Puts the general welfare above 
his own whenever a choice between 
them is necessary: 

[a] avoids the abuse of public ben« 
fits (e.g., the misuse of unemploy 
ment compensation by a process 0! 
malingering) , 

[b] devotes time to community 01 
ganizations and services without pay 
[c] has enough insight to realize that 
in the general welfare may be his 
own long-term welfare. 

[7] Feels that he has inherited an 
unfinished experiment in selfgov- 
ernment which it is his duty and 
privilege to carry on: 

[a] realizes the dangers to democracy 
from internal pressures arising from 
bigotry and prejudice, 

|b] realizes that methods for meeting 
current economic problems such as 
labor-management relations and 
boom-depression cycles can be im 
proved, 

[c] denies to any group the right to 
use illegal or extra-legal methods ot 
installing or enforcing its program 
[d] recognizes the dangers to demox 
racy of a totalitarian philosophy 
based on fascism, communism, 01 
excessive nationalism, 

fe] is critically aware of differences 
between democratic ideals and ac 
complishments, but works to improve 
accomplishment and refuses to be 
come cynical about the differences, 
recognizes that one function of 
idealism is to achieve a better reality 

[8] Exercises his right to vote: 
[a] rejects emotional appeals when 
such appeals have little relation to 
the issues discussed, 

[b] realizes that in a community 
where voters are apathetic a minor- 
ity may hold the power to govern, 
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r students—and you, yourself—rank as good citizens? 
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(c] will find out how, when, where 
to register in order to vote, 

{d] votes habitually in primaries, 
recognizing the importance of the 
primary in selecting candidates, 
fe] avoids narrow advantages based 
on parochialism and provincialism 
in consideration of candidates and 
issues, 

(f] studies the main issue in each 
bond issue, referendum on_ public 
questions and other issues to be de- 
cided by the electorate at the polls. 


[9] Accepts civic responsibilities 
and discharges them to the best of 
his ability: 

[a] regards a public office as a public 
trust, 

[b] gives the holding of public office 
a high priority among the obliga- 
tions he owes to society, 

[c] refuses to act arbitrarily or ap- 
prove of arbitrary official action even 
when his own party or faction stands 
to gain from it, 

[d] recognizes his obligation to ren- 
der military service or other appro- 
priate service in time of war. 


[10] Knows technics of social ac- 
tion (e.g., how to win support for 
desirable legislation) and can co- 
operate with others 
such action: 


in achieving 


(a| relies upon persuasion within a 
framework of fair play for gaining 
adherents to his cause, 

(b] avoids exaggerated claims tor his 
program which may encourage a re- 
action when the promised benefits 
fail to appear, 

(c] does not allow his enthusiasm for 
the success of his project to lead him 
to accept compromises which are 
prejudicial to the general welfare, 
[d] accepts the necessity for honest 
compromise as a part of the demo- 
cratic process, 

fe] realizes that the best opportunity 
for a single individual to, influence 
public decision is thru cooperation, 
[f] participates in organizational ac- 
tivity at the neighborhood level and 
knows how to relate this activity to 
larger social units, 

[g] attends meetings, uses forums, 
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letters to the papers, and petitions 
to contribute to plans and programs 
that lead to public action. 


[11] Accepts the basic idea that in 
a democracy the majority has the 
right to make decisions under the 
Constitution: 


ja] acts on the basis that as a mem- 
ber of the minority he is free to 
speak, write, and work for a reversal 
of the majority decision, 

(b| does not, as a member of a minor- 
ity, ignore or sabotage a decision 
which the majority has legally made, 
[c| relies upon the courts to decide 
questions of law and fact and does 
not take the law into his own hands, 
(d] understands the device of divide 
and rule practiced by unscrupulous 
minorities to make a majority im- 
potent, and guards against it. 


[12] Assumes a personal responsi- 
bility to contribute toward a wellin- 
formed climate of opinion on cur- 
rent social, economic, and political 
problems or issues: 


fa] knows and practices the basic 
skills of critical thinking, 

(1) locates and evaluates evidence 
relevant to the issues at hand, 

(2) analyzes the elements of a con- 
troversial issue and weighs the mo- 
tives of interested parties, 

(3) understands the methods and 
devices of the propagandist, 

(4) reserves his reasoned decision 
until considerable evidence has been 
weighed, then takes a working hy- 
pothesis which he acts upon if nec- 
essary, 

( 5) subjects this working hy poth- 
esis to future modification if new 
evidence warrants it, 

'b] cultivates the habit otf keeping 
well-informed on current  attairs, 
preferably thru diverse sources of 
information whose interests and 
biases he has made some effort to 
ascertain, 
[c] discusses — public issues with 
others, reflecting and learning trom 
their views, and exerting the force of 
his own reasoned opinions, 

[d] knows how to use available chan 
nels of communication such as for 
tums, clubs, letters, petitions, speech 
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es, and so torth, in cooperation with 
others of like views to influence pub- 
lic decisions for social action, 

le] learns to express effectively the 
judgments at which he has arrived, 
|f{] before expressing any judgment, 
he tests it for consistency with demo- 
cratic assumptions, 

\g| respects the honestly-held views 
of others and minimizes personalities 
and loyalties to groups in consider 
ing ideas. 


[13] Realizes the necessary con- 
nection of education with democ- 
racy: 
ja] realizes need for academic free- 
dom if education is to make its full 
contribution to democracy, 
b| accepts the proposition that if the 
people are to rule, then the people 
must be enlightened, 
c| upholds the principle of a career 
open to talents thru free education 
as an alternative to any scheme for 
aristocratic leadership. 


[14] Respects property _ rights, 
meets his obligations in contracts, 
and obeys regulations governing the 
use Of property: 
fa] refrains from wilfully damaging 
the property of others, exercises care 
against accidental damage, and _ re- 
pairs any damage he has caused, 
(b] does not enter into a contract 
unless he is reasonably sure of his 
ability to meet his obligations, 
jc] recognizes that some controls on 
the use of property are necessary for 
the general welfare, such as building 
regulations and zoning ordinances. 


[15] Supports fair business prac- 
tices and fair relations between em- 
ployers and employes: 

[a] opposes false and misleading ad- 
vertising as a form of fraud, 

|b] recognizes the right of workers to 
form unions for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, 

[c] condemns the use of violence as 
a means for settling economic issues, 
[d] regards it as a civic duty to get a 
job and to do it well, 

fe] recognizes that he has a stake as 
a citizen and consumer in disputes 
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between cconomic groups, particu 


larly if essential services are involved. 


[16] Assumes a personal respon- 
sibility for the wise use of natural 
resources: 

[a] avoids habits of waste or careless 
ness which consume or destroy natu 
ral resources without raising the 
standard of living, 

(b] supports public measures for the 
preservation of natural re 
sources as topsoil, irre placeable min 


such 


erals, and forests 


[17] Accepts responsibility for the 
maintenance and improvement of a 
competitive economic system assisted 
and regulated when necessary by 
governmental action: 


values what i 
competitive economic system has al 
ready accomplished and its future 
possibilities, 

(b] understands that the competitive 
economic system has relied upon 
private initiative to release creative 
and productive energy, 

[c] understands that the growing in 
terdependence of society has created 
needs for regulation in the public 
interest, 

(d] favors the use of public funds fo 
research and technological develop 
ment of long-range programs which 
may add to the nation’s wealth in 
fields where private enterprise has 
not produced adequate development 
and in those where private develop 
ment would be incompatible wit! 
the public interest, 

fe] is aware of the unsolved prob 
lems of our economy (e.g. the busi 
ness cycle, the social and economi 
consequences of distribution), 

if] is aware that economic monopoly 
carries with it economic power 
potentially political power. 


a} understands and 


and 


[18] Knows in general how other 
economic systems operate, including 
their political and social conse- 
quences: , 

[a] knows that communism as an 
economic system reduces 
property to a minimum, 
[b] knows that socialism as an eco 
nomic system provides for public 
ownership and operation of public 
utilities, public services, and basic 
processing industries as public con- 
cerns, 


private 


[c] in studying other economic sys- 


tems. gives full consideration to the 
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possible losses to the individual in 
terms of freedom, and to the commu- 
nity in terms of incentive, 

[d] balances these possible losses 
against possible gains in security in 
studying 
systems. 


various other economic 


[19] Knows about, critically eval- 
uates, and supports promising ef- 
forts to prevent war, but stands 
ready to defend his country against 
tyranny and aggression: 

[a] recognizes the factors in interna 
tional relations which lead to armed 
conflict, such as armament races, a 
chauvinistic press, economic rivalry, 
power politics, and ideological dit- 
ferences, 

achicvements made 
by international organizations in the 
interest of peace, order, and human 
welfare, 

{c] has enough perspective to see in 
events in other countries threats to 
peace and freedom in his own, 

|d] studies proposals for preventing 
future wars and avoids feelings of 
unjustified optimism or irrational 
despondency, 

je] is willing to consider modifying 
national policies, when democratic 
values are not at stake, in the interest 
of international peace, 

[tf] looks with favor upon effective 
international controls over special 
phases of technology to prevent war 
or limit its destructiveness, 

[g] does not allow his love for peace, 
or his dread of war, to lead him to 
abandon democratic values or submit 
to unilateral pressure 
vressor, 

[fh] appreciates the role of the armed 
services (under civilian control) of 
his country and supports measures 
to keep them as strong and eflective 
as necessary. 


[b| recognizes 


from an ag- 


[20] Is deeply aware of the inter- 
dependence of people and realizes 
that a good life can be attained only 
by the organized cooperation of mil- 
lions of people all over the world: 
fa] supports the maximum use of 
scientific research for improving hu- 
man living and human relations, 
[b] supports all measures for better 
and more accurate communication 
among classes and nations, 

[c] understands the organization and 
functions of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies 


[2/} Understands cultures and 

ways of life other than his own: 
[a] recognizes that other cultures 
have made contributions to our own, 
[b] realizes that attempts to impose 
our way of life on others may bring 
resentment, 
[c] conducts himself as a worthy rep 
resentative of his country in his per- 
sonal and public relations with peo 
ple he meets at home and abroad. 


[22] Cultivates qualities of char- 
acter and personality that have a 
high value in his culture: 

[a] is honest in his relationships with 
others, 

[b] plays fair, follows the rules of the 
game, asks for no personal advan- 
tage, and refuses to cheat, 
[c] cultivates physical and 
courage, 

[d] is loyal to his ideals, 

je] is courteous and considerate of 
the rights and feelings of others, 

[f} is industrious in his work and 
respects the time of others, 

|g| protects his health and safety and 
is concerned for the health 
safety 


moral 


and 
of others. 


[23] Is a responsible family mem- 
ber and assumes his full responst- 
bilities for maintaining the civic 
standards of his neighborhood and 
community: 

[a] does his part to make his family « 
competent social and economic unit 
[b] maintains family property, works 
out plans and acts with his family to 
build neighborhood attitudes of 
friendliness and cooperation, 

[c] takes a deep interest in questions 
of general concern to the neighbor 
hood, 

[d] has the courage to report any un 
lawful activity in his neighborhood 
and insist on police and court action 
for its removal. 


[24] Recognizes taxes as payment 
for community services and pays 
them promptly: 

[a] reviews the services provided by 
the community and evaluates them 
against his tax bill, 

[b] in considering all proposals for 
spending public money, considers 
ability to pay, public needs, and 
other relevant factors before voting. 
[c] opposes proposals for lower taxes 


if they mean inadequate community 
SETVICES. 
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OF 1949-50 


HE following list was selected for the 

Joint Committee of the NEA and Amer- 
ican Library Association by the members 
of the Department of Work with Children 
of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library: 
Francis R. St. John, chief librarian; Mar- 
garet E, Martignoni, superintendent of work 
with children. 


Picture Books 


A Boat for Peppe written and illus. by 
Leo Politi. Another beautiful picture book 
by the author of last year’s Caldecott Medal 
winner. Laid in Monterey, Calif., among a 
colony of Sicilian-American fishermen. 1950. 
}0p. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. Gr. 3-4 

The Circus Baby written and illus. by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Amusing story 
and colorful pictures about a baby elephant. 
1950. 28p. $1.50. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York I1. Gr. 1-2. 

Dick Whittington and His Cat written 
and illus. by Marcia Brown. A fine telling 
from original sources of the familiar folk 
tale. 1950. 30p. $1.75. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. Gr. 2-4. 

The Egg Tree written and illus. by Kath- 
erine Milhous. Brilliantly illustrated in 
color, this story of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
custom of hanging painted eggs on a tree 
is a delight for Easter time or any time. 
1950. 28p. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
5th Ave., New York 17. Gr. 1-3. 

Kiki Skates written and illus. by Charlotte 
Steiner. Kiki has as much fun ice-skating as 
she did dancing ballet steps. 1950. 29p. $1.25 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., 
New York 20. Gr. 1-3. 

Little Boy Brown by Isobel Harris, illus. 
by André Francois. Unusual and refreshing 
picture book of a little boy’s visit to the 
home of his mother’s maid. 1949. 45p. $1.75. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th St., Phila- 
delphia 5. Gr. 1-3. 

The Two Reds by William Lipkind and 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. The two “Reds” are a 
cat and a boy. Enemies at first, they grad- 
ually come to appreciate each other. 1950. 
l4p. $2. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Gr. 1-3. 


Stories for Younger Children 

Betsy’s Little Star written and illus. by 
Carolyn Haywood. Little sister Star wants to 
go to school. Same appeal as the “Betsy” 
and “Eddie” books. 1950. 157p. $2. William 
Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Gr. 3-4. 

The Blue Cat of Castle Town by Cath- 
erine Cate Coblentz, illus. by Janice Hol- 
land. An enchanting piece of Americana. 
The Metropolitan Museum owns a tapestry 
that depicts the story of this famous blue 
cat. 1949. 124p. $2.75. Longmans, Green, and 
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Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., New York 3. Gr. 5-6. 

The Door in the Wall written and illus. 
by Marguerite De Angeli. Thirteenth-Cen- 
tury England comes to life im this distin- 
guished story of a crippled boy who learns 
to live courageously. Newbery Medal win- 
ner. 1949. 112p. $2.50. Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. Gr. 4-6. 

Lucky Days for Johnny by Irene Smith, 
illus. by Kurt Wiese. All of Johnny’s days 
are lucky. It started on Friday, when teacher 
came to dinner. 1950. 64p. $1.75. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Gr. 3-4. 

Radio Imp by Archie Binns, illus. by 
Rafaello Busoni. Cheerful story of a Lower 
Fast Side New York family whose radio 
could tune in on past and future events. 
1950. 21p. $2. John C. Winston Co., 1006 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7. Gr. 6-8. 

The Runaway Apprentice by Margery 
Evernden, illus. by Jeanyee Wong. Laid in 
old China, a boy’s adventures with a troupe 
of shadow players is told with great charm. 
1949. 139p. $2.50. Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Gr. 5-6. 

Sea Star, Orphan of Chincoteague by Mar- 
guerite Henry, illus. by Wesley Dennis. Chil- 
dren who love “Misty” will like this sequel. 
Outstanding illustrations, too. 1949. 175p. 
$2.75. Rand McNally and Co., 536 S. Clark 

, Chicago 5. Gr. 4-6. 

gehen Tomboy written and illus. by Lois 
Lenski. Charlotte Clarissa has a girl’s name 
but a boy’s taste for adventure and daring. 
Laid on a Texas cattle ranch, this is another 
of Miss Lenski’s famous regional stories. 
1950. 208p. $2.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 
S. 6th St., Philadelphia 5. Gr. 5-6. 

The Tune Is in the Tree by Maud Hart 
Lovelace, illus. by Eloise Wilkin. Thru 
strange magic, a little girl is made small 
enough to live with the birds. Details of 
bird life are woven into the story. 1950. 
177p. $2.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Gr. 4-5. 

Turnipseed Jones by Edward W. Mam- 
men, illus. by Jessie Robinson. How Henry 
Jones earned bicycle money and helped a 
spry old lady get ready for her 100th birth- 
day party is hilarious. 1950. 127p. $2. Harpe 
and Bros., 49 E. 83rd St.. New York 16. 
Gr. 4-5. 


Stories for Older Boys and Girls 


Black Falcon written and illus. by Arm- 
strong Sperry. Stirring historical story laid 
in the days of Jean Lafitte, the gentleman 
pirate. 1950. 218p. $2.50. John C. Winston 


0., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 7. Gr. 7-10 

Candy by Robb White, illus. by Gertrude 
Howe. Thirteen-year-old Candy handles a 
boat very well. Her warm sympathy for a 
blind boy adds oo and meaning to the 
story. 1949. 246p. $2.50. Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 14 W. 49th St., a York 20. Gr. 7-10. 

The Green Ginger Jar by Clara Ingram 
Judson, illus. by Paul Brown. Chicago's 
Chinatown is the setting for mystery and 
for a good family story about Chinese Ame 
icans. 1949. 211p. $2.50. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. Gr. 6-8. 

Kildee House by Rutherford Montgomery, 
illus. by Barbara Cooney. Unusual and sat 
isfying story of a man’s friendship for the 
animals of the California woods. Drawings 
reflect the warmth and humor of the text. 
1950. 209p. $2.50. Doubleday and Co., Inc.. 
14 W. 49th St., New York 20. Gr. 6-9. 

Linda Takes Over written and illus. by 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. An 
older sister, responsible for the younge 
ones, finds adjusting to a small town diffi 
cult at first. Then come help for her worries, 
highschool fun, and her first beau. 1949 
184p. $2.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 5. Gr. 8-12. 

Lucky Mischief by Mebane Holoman Bui 
gwyn, illus. by Gertrude Howe. Good por- 
trayal of the home life of a fine Negro fam- 
ily in North Carolina and of the bravery of 
young Allen. 1949. 246p. $2.50. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 5th Ave., New York II. 
Gr. 6-8. 

Sawdust in His Shoes by Eloise Jarvis 
McGraw. A thrilling circus story with fine 
character development, Fifteen-vyear-old Joc 
Lang is as real as the boy next door, 1950 
2146p. $2.50. Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. Gr. 6-9. 

Su Won and Her Wonderful Tree 
Virginia Fairfax, illus. by Dorothy Bayle) 
Morse. Story of modern Korea and of a gir] 
who raises silkworms to earn money for an 
education. A good picture of Korea, 1949 
1I5Ip. $2.50. E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 286 
Ith Ave New York 10. Gr. 6-9. 

Three Ships Came Sailing In by Miriam 
FE. Mason, illus. by Charles V. John. The 
settlement of Jamestown as seen thru the 
eyes of a young boy who. was a friend of 
Captain John Smith. 1950. 246p. $2.50. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., Inc., 724 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7. Gr. 8-10. 

Tim’s Place by Eva Knox Evans, illus. by 
Kighteen-year-old Stephen 
comes from Austria to America, where he 


sruno- Frost. 


finds only misunderstanding from fellow 
teenagers. Eventually he earns a place for 
himself in an American family. 1950, 185p 
$2.50. G. P. Putnaim’s Sons, 121 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 13. Gr. 8-12. 

Turn in the Road by Marguerite Dick 
son. A 17-year-old girl brings security to he 
parents and a fresh point of view to her 
job in the village public library. 1949. 224p. 
$2.50. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 385 Madi 
son Ave., New York 17. Gr. 8-10. 

Wild Trek by Jim Kjelgaard. A man and 
a dog face the wilds of Northern Canada 
together as they attempt to rescue two men 
lost in the Caribou Mountains. 1950. 2535p 
$2.50. Holiday House, Inc., 513 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York I1. Gr. 7-10. 

Windfall Fiddle by Carl Carmer, illus. by 
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Arthu: Conrad. Sympathetic picture of boy 
life in upstate New York about 1900. Ex 
cellent writing and characterization. 1950 
175p. $2.50. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi 
son Ave., New York 22. Gr. 6-8. 


Folklore and Fanciful Tales 

The Fire on the Mountain by Harold 
Courlander and Wolf Leslau, illus. by 
Robert W. Kane. Twenty-four Ethiopian 
folk tales. Companion volume to Cour 
lander’s The Cow-tail Switch. 1950. 141p 
S38. Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 257 4th Ave 
New York 10. Gr. 5-7 

Indians, Indians, Indians selected by 
Phyllis Fenner, illus. by Manning deV 
Lee. These tales are certain to please the 
boy or girl who dotes on Indians. 1950. 288p 
$2.50. Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Gr. 6-8 

More Chuckle-bait compiled by Margaret 
C. Scoggin, illus. by Saul Steinberg. Saro 
van, Papashvily Ruth McKenney, and 
others are represented in this collection of 
funny stories. 1949. 285p. $2.50. Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Gr. 8-12 

Once Upon a Time cdited by Rose Dobbs, 
illus. by Flavia Gag. I'wenty cheerful tales 
to read and tell. A satisfying collection that 
includes Grimm, Sandburg, Farjeon, and 
others. 1950. 117p. $2. Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. Gr 
+-5 

The Sky River by Chang Fa-shun, illus 
by Jeanyee Wong. Beautifully told Chinese 
legend of the adventures of Ox-boy and 
Weaving-girl and how they became stars 
in the Milky Way. 1950. 156p. $2.50. Loth 
rop, Lee and Shepard Co., Inc., 419 4tl 
Ave., New York 16. Gr. 5-8 

Upstate, Downstate by M. Jagendorf, illus 
by Howard Simon. Rich collection of 57 
tales from the Middle Atlantic States, com 
piled by a wellknown authority on Ameri 
can regional folklore. 1950. 299p. $2.75. 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave 
New York 17. Gr. 5-8 

Why Cowboys Sing, In Texas written and 
illus. by Le Grand. Zestful telling of how 
cowboys started to sing “Yippee yi, yippee 
yay.” Pictures are a delight. 1950. 38p. $2 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Gr. 3-5 


Poetry, Plays, Music 

The Little Hill written and illus. by 
Harry Behn. Slender volume of original and 
imaginative verses dealing with such things 
as gardens, raindrops, and the merry-go 
round. Charming illustrations and format 
1949. 58p. $2. Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. Gr 
3-5 

One Hundred Plays for Children edited 
by A. S. Burack. Anthology of nonroyalty 
one-act plays covering holidays, health, 
safety, thrift, historical events, fairy tales, 
etc. All appeared in Plays. Includes produc 
tion notes. Well worth the steep price. 1949 
886p. $4.75. Plays, Inc. 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16. Gr. 5-8. 

Songs to Grow On by Beatrice Landeck, 
illus. by David Stone Martin. Excellent 
collection of folk songs with rhythmic and 
play suggestions and information about 
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recordings. Compiler has been associated 
with Litthe Red School House in New York 
City. 1950. 125p. $2.95. William Sloane As 
sociates, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Gr. 4-8. 

Yours Till Niagara Falls compiled by 
Lillian Morrison, illus. by Marjorie Bauern 
schmidt. Rhymes and sayings for autograph 
books which will delight all ages. 1950. 182p 
$1.75. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16 «r, 4-12. 


Biography and History 

Abraham Lincoln: An Initial Biography 
written and illus. by Genevieve Foster. Briet 
but warmly sympathetic biography. Espe 
cially useful with younger children. 1950 
lllp. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. Gr. 4-5. . 

America’s Ethan Allen by Stewart Hol 
brook, illus. by Lynd Ward. A colorful fig 
ure comes to life in vivid prose and stun 
ning pictures. Truly a distinguished book 
1949. 96p. $2.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7. Gr. 4-6 

Amos Fortune, Free Man by Elizabeth 
Yates, illus. by Nora Unwin. Dramatic fic 
tionalized biography of an American Negro 
slave who won his own freedom and then 
assisted many others to do the same. 1950 
182p. $2.50. Aladdin Books, 554 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Gr. 5-7. 

Cadmus Henry by Walter D. Edmonds, 
illus. by Manning deV. Lee. Seventeen-yeal 
old Cadmus served the Confederate Army as 
a volunteer who studied enemy positions 





ORDERING BOOKS 


Where there is no local bookdealer who 
can supply children’s books to schools and 
libraries at a discount, it is a good plan to 
purchase books from a book jobber. 

Jobbers handle books of all publishers. 
Purchasing from jobbers rather than di- 
rectly from each publisher is economical 
and time-saving for all but large school 
and library systems. 

There are many reliable jobbers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. A few are listed 
below: 


American News Company, 131 Varick St., 
New York. Branches in 38 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 

Baker and Taylor Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Barnes and Noble, 105 Fitth Ave., New 
York. 

Charles W. Clark Company, 240 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

H. R. Huntting Company, Inc., 29 Worth- 
ington St., Springfield, Mass. 

Library Book House, 27] Park St., West 
Springfield, Mass. 

A. C. McClurg and Company, 333 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago. 

New Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, 
Til. 

St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 E. 6th 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Wilcox and Follett Company, 1255 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


Western Library Service, 7262 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 





from a balloon. Authentic Civil War back- 
ground, altho characters are fictional, 1949, 
137p. $3. Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc., 432 
4th Ave., New York 16. Gr. 8-12. 

Christopher Columbus, Discoverer by A\l.- 
berta Powell Graham, illus. by Janice Hol. 
land. Swift moving story. Ends with the 
return to Spain after the first voyage. 1950. 
128p. $1.50. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2. Gr. 4-5. 

Gandhi: Fighter Without a Sword by 
Jeanette Eaton, illus. by Ralph Ray. Simply 
but forcefully written, this makes inspired 
reading for both boys and girls. 1950. 253p. 
$3. William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Gr. 6-9. 

Moses by Katherine B. Shippen, frontis- 
piece by Lili Cassel. Beautifully written, this 
story of a struggle for freedom seems haunt 
ingly familiar in the light of presentday 
events. 1950. 1382p. $2. Harper and Brothers., 
19 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Gr. 7-9. 

Restless Johnny by Ruth Langland Hol 
berg, illus. by Lloyd Coe. Everyone loved 
and trusted Johnny Appleseed, especially 
the children and animals. 1950. 210p. $2.50 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Gr. 4-6 


Special Subjects 

Audubon’s Birds of America by John 
James Audubon, introduction and descrip 
tive captions by Ludlow Griscom. Includes 
288 of the 435 plates used in the original 
edition and omits much of the scientific 
data. Especially well-adapted for use by 
children. 1950. 320p. $2.95. Macmillan Co. 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Gr. 4-10. 

The First Book of Baseball by Benjamin 
Brewster, illus. by Jeanne Bendick. Clear 
and complete information for the youngest 
boys and girls on how the game is played 
1950. 96p. $1.50. Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Gr. 3-5. 

Fun With Fabrics by Joseph Leeming, 
illus. by Jessie Robinson. Amusing, interest 
ing, and useful things to make with cloth 
and felt, such as bean bags, rag dolls, et 
Simple and clear directions. 1950. 96p. $2.50 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th St., Philadel 
phia 5. Gr. 4-6. 

In Woods and Fields written and illus. by 
Margaret Waring Buck. Takes the child on 
a walk thru the four seasons, observing 
plants and animals of the eastern United 
States. Attractive line drawings. 1950. 96p 
$3. $1.75 paper. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2. Gr. 4-6. 

Monsters of Old Los Angeles by Charles 
M. Martin, illus. by Herb Rayburn. Story 
of life in prehistoric times, based on infor 
mation unearthed at the famous La Brea 
Tar Pits. 1950. 127p. $2.50. Viking Press, 
Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17. Gr. 5-7 

Owls by Herbert S. Zim, illus. by Gordon 
Irving. Another fine science picture book 
by an expert in the field. Large print and 
clear, detailed drawings. 1950. 60p. $2. Wil 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Gr. 2-4. 

Sea and Shore written and illus. by Clar 
ence J]. Hylander. Provocative introduction 
to plant and animal life of the ocean and 
the seashore. Accurate and not too technical. 
1950. 242p. $3. Macmillan ’Co., 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11]. Gr. 6-9. 
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Glad lo Have You Aboard! 


“Greenness” has its virtues. Young teachers 


CARL J. MANONE 


VHOUSANDS of young men and 
‘Soiean have accustomed them- 
selves to their new and strange class- 
rooms across the length and breadth 
of the land. Some are school teachers 
for the first time. Others have had 
teaching experience which, they often 
apologetically and modestly admit, 
amounts to but one, two, or even 
three or four years. 

What about these young men and 
women? They are young; they are 
inexperienced. Yet, as fresh graduates 
Institutions, 
they have sincerely and enthusiasti- 
cally responded to the nation’s call 
for more and more persons to dedi- 
cate themselves to the education of 
our youth. They are stepping into an 


of teacher - educating 


endless variety of teaching assign- 
ments in 


a workaday world which 


places an overwhelming and prepon- 
derant emphasis and value on ex- 
perience. 


‘The empty, unimpressive, blank 


spaces under the “experience” col- 


umn of all their application blanks 











Mr. Manone is guidance counselor in the 
Souderton School District, Souderton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


with their enthusiasm, determination, and will 


to succeed are an asset to the profession, too. 


and personnel records betray then 
vouth, their drive, their zeal, and 
their fire. Are these young people of 
little value, however, because they 
are relatively inexperienced? Granted 
that the experienced teacher is the 
backbone of _ the profession. But 
greenness too has its virtues! 

Hundreds of short informal chats 
and discussions with young teachers 
and personnel workers reveal that 
they also have a case to present. This, 
in part, is what they say. 


About the Young Teacher 

First, the typical young teacher is 
energetic. He is a human dynamo. 
His physical system embodies in it 
the fires of youth. He is constantly 
searching for more work and _ in- 
creased responsibility. He must keep 
on the move. The multiplicity of his 
everyday teaching tasks present nu- 
merous excellent outlets for the con- 
structive release of his seemingly 
limitless energy. 

Second, the young teacher is de- 


Jwice FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 


Four score and seven years ago, 
Abraham Lincoin spoke at Gettys- 
burg. In dedicating a national 
shrine, he paid transcendent trib- 
ute to the dead and summoned 
the living to a deeper dedication. 

The nation was then rent by 
civil war. Lincoln saw that war 
as having implications for every 
nation and generation. At Gettys- 
burg, he transformed the conflict 
for national survival into a strug- 
gle to preserve the ideal of free- 
dom for all men. Freedom was the 
cornerstone of our system. That 
system was already an example, 
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but still an experiment. Should 
the experiment fail, others would 
cease to emulate it. Should the ex- 
ample perish, men’s hopes would 
perish with it. 

Now our nation’s years are 
twice four score and seven. The 
nation is again the keeper of men’s 
hopes. In a divided world, it is 
the last great citadel of freedom. 
It bears the sacred task of saving 
that which Lincoln called “the 
last best hope of earth.” The 
forces of tyranny and terror are 
pledged to destroy that hope. If 
that hope is now extinguished, it 


termined. Determination — tinplies 
decisive resolLUteness mir VOU 
novice synthesizes this mental reso- 
luteness with the bodily cnere, to 


form a firm foundation upon which 
to build present and future learning 
experiences for our youth. 

Che typical novice, like thy truly 
good teacher of whatever age, will 
have no part of apathy, mediocrity, 
and that widespread policy of “‘let 
good enough alone.” He is new in 
his job, and he is determined to make 
some worthy contributions. For hin, 
ignorance is bliss and providential; 
he does not know the impossible, and 
so, in determined tashion, he goes 
out and does it. 

Willingness to experiment is a 
third creditable strength of the young 
teacher. Not ensnared in the grips of 
traditionalism, he is not only willing 
but also eager to discover and try 
new thines. He is not a fanatical ad- 
vocate of the status quo; rather, he is 
a firm believer of profitable change. 

He greatly realizes that educational 


will not be rekindled in our time 

It is for us to be dedicated anew 
to that hope. We must make real 
the vision of Lincoln that this 
nation “under God shall have a 
new birth of freedom.” It must be 
so conceived, for from strong men 
of God first came the noble con 
cept of the worth of man. If that 
concept lives, it may yet draw all 
men unto itself. 

After 87 years, Abraham Lincoln 
lives on in his ideas and ideals. 
If we but serve them well, they 
wil] not “perish from the earth.” 

CLYDE F. VARNER, director of 
community forums, Cleveland 
Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Speak Now, or Forever 


Oink voices have been speak 
ing for us; other people have been 
dreaming our dreams. It is time 
for us to realize that if we continu 
our indiflerence, one of the great 
est forces in education will be lost 
io us by default. 

We mutled ou 
AM radio (tho we 
chance with EM 


chance with 
still have a 
radio). If we 
don’t make a strong showing for 
our rights to television channels 
soon, we will muff our opportu- 
nity in TV too, Strong commercial 
interests are rapidly seizing the 
available “T'V channels. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., hearings will be 
held soon to discuss the reserving 
of a percentage of the available 
channels in television for non- 
commercial, educational purposes. 
Already scheduled to appear 
favoring the proposal are several 
leading educational organizations 
including the NEA, US Ofhce of 
Education, and National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. 
If you want better TV, if you 
sincerely believe that television is 
one of the best and cheapest ways 
to bring education to most of the 
people, then you should act. 
Write to the Federal Communi 
cations Commission. Contact your 
representatives in Congress, your 
governor, mayor, and 
boards. Tell vour local colleges 
and universities it is time for them 
to declare themselves. If TV chan- 
nels are not reserved for educa- 


school- 





policy and practice lag behind ac- 
ceptable educational theory, and he 
is determined to do something about 
it. It is his intention to make advan- 
tageous use of his recent and upto- 
date education by making practicable 
applications of it in his everyday 
teaching. 

A fourth outstanding virtue of the 
novice is his own critical attitude 
concerning himself and his teaching 
methods. His conscientiousness is 
ever awake to remind him of his 
limitations and of the need for con- 
stant growth. 

The novice knows he is on trial; 
he knows all eyes are upon him. In 
all good faith, he is out to prove him- 
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tional purposes now, it is lool 
hardy to imagine that we can get 
any licenses later. 

The only woman member ot 
the FCC has been almost a “voice 
in the wilderness” fighting to urge 
that education receive its share ol 
television channels. Fricda Hen- 
nock has this to say: 

“Education must make itself 
heard now or risk forever having 
to hold its peace. Education has 
the choice of sitting down to thx 
first course of a sumptuous repast 

or coming in as a beggar for 
crumbs. As I see it, there is no 
other alternative. Education will 
have to convince the FCC that it 
will utilize television. ‘hese chan- 
nels are far too valuable to be 
held idle unless we are sure that 
they will ultimately be put to 
good use. This may*be education's 
last chance as far as broadcasting 
is concerned.” 

Since September 1948, the com- 
mission has “frozen” the process- 
ing of new applications for li- 
censes. When the “freeze”’ is lifted, 
hundreds of applications will pour 
into the commission. The air can- 
not accommodate an infinite num- 
ber of TV stations. Commercial 
interests will back their requests 
with money and eloquent voices. 
The least we can do is support 
those organizations which will 
speak for education's right to its 
share in television. 

—NEA Journat editors. 

















self to the students, the faculty, the 
administration, and the community. 
He knows, too, that the road to im- 
provement starts at home. If he is to 
become a better teacher, he must 
constantly and objectively look with- 
in himself for that which might be 
made better. He then translates such 
introspection into desirable action. 

The new teacher, like the older 
teacher whose spirit is ever young, 
has a face that is a living and con- 
vincing sign that tells all school chil- 
dren that here is a person who 
actively shares their thoughts, words, 
and actions. They see in front of 
them a real person whom they can 
identify as one of their own. Their 


hearts go out to this teacher who 
knows how to laugh, joke, and play, 
He inspires their confidence by his 
display of sympathy and understand. 
ing in their evervday needs and prob- 
lems. 


Dreams Transposed 

On a May evening last vear, teach- 
ers. administrators, and tricnds—over 
100 of them from Wilson County— 
were taking time out to honor and 
evere a most lovable school man 
whose vouthtul enthusiasm and zeal 
lor ots profession belied his years, 
Joius Mercer Hilton slowly spoke: 

5 i ht will no doubt be my last 
opportunity to speak to you collec- 
tively. | want vou to Know that at all 
times | shall decm it a pleasure to be 
approached by teachers, administra- 
tors, and fathers and mothers with 
questions and problems that befall 
you as you go on working with our 
dear young boys and girls. I partic- 
ularly invite the novice—he who is 
young and full of dreams, he who 
holds the youth of the country in his 
hands, and, yes, in his heart. It is to 
you 1 would like to address just a 
tew words. . 

“Forty years ago I, like many of 
you young teachers here tonight, 
thought that my early teaching days 
would be largely unproductive be- 
cause of my youth. I envisioned the 
time when I would have 10, 20, may- 
be 30 years of experience behind me. 
I also saw the day when my words 
would carry added weight and mean- 
ing proportional to the wrinkles of 
my skin and the grayness of my hair. 

“All those things that I then 
dreamed of, I now have. And, 
strangely enough, the things I now 
dream of, I then had. It is you, the 
novice, that | now envy. It is you 
who are blessed with a plentitude of 
energy, enthusiasm, and patience. 

“Yes, it is you who do not know 
the impossible. For you, there is hope 
everywhere. ‘Today you are strong; 
you are healthy; you are full of fire; 
full of ideas! Yes, blessed is the nov- 
ice, for your horizons are unlimited.” 

Before Mr. Hilton could sit down, 
the entire body of his faithful ad- 
mirers had risen. The deafening ap- 
plause began. Minutes later as the 
clapping subsided, one young teacher 
said, “He’s got something. I guess 
it’s not so bad being young after all.” 
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ABIT is a cable: we weave a thread 
H of it every day, and at last we 
cannot break it.—HORACE MANN. 


Is THERE any man here or any woman 
let me say is there any child—who 
does not know that the seed of war in 
the modern world is industrial and 
commercial rivalry? 
WOODRE mW WILSON. 


\r ANY given moment of history, it 
is the function of associations of de- 
voted individuals to undertake tasks 
which clearsighted people perceive 
to be necessary, but which nobody 
else is willing to pertorm. 
—ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


Here is no true liberty for the in- 
dividual except as he finds it in the 
liberty of all. There is no true secu- 
rity for the individual except as he 
finds it in the security of all. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Ir I could get to the highest place 
in Athens, I would lift up my voice 
and say: “What mean ve, fellow citi- 
zens, that ye turn every stone to 
scrape wealth together, and take so 
little care of your children, to whom 
vou must one day relinquish all?” 
—SOCRATES. 


Turre is also the difficulty of realiz- 
ing that government is not something 
apart from us, or above us, that it is 
we ourselves organized in a grand 
cooperative effort to protect mutual 
rights and to secure common op- 
portunity and improvement. 
—CHARLES FVANS HUGHES. 


| CALL upon you, young man, to obey 
your heart and be the nobility of this 
land. In every age of the world, there 
has been a leading nation, one of a 
more generous sentiment, whose 
eminent citizens were willing to 
stand for the interest of general jus- 
tice and humanity, at the risk of 
being called, by the men of the mo- 
ment, chimerical and _ fantastic. 
Which should be that nation but 
these states?>—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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Next in importance to freedom and 
justice is popular education, without 
which neither freedom nor justice can 


be permanently maintained. Its inter- 
ests are intrusted to the states and to 
the voluntary action of the people. 
Whatever help the nation can justly 
afford should be generously given to 
aid the states in supporting common 
schools.—Letter of acceptance of the 
nomination for Presidency, July 12, 
1880. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD 
Nov. 19, 1831—Sept. 19, 1881 
Twentieth President, March 4-Sept. 19, 
1881 


+ 


BELIEVING that I was born for the 
service of mankind, and regarding 
the care of the commonwealth as a 
kind of common property which like 
the air and water belongs to every- 
body, I set myself to consider in what 
way mankind might best be served, 
and what service I was myself by 
nature best fitted to perform.— 
FRANCIS BACON. 


My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 
And the work is play for mortal 

stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 
For Heaven and the future’s sakes. 
—ROBERT FROST. 


AMERICAN education has long been 
at war with ignorance and ereed, 
prejudice and evil. These are its en 
emies of old. ‘They are its enemies 
today. The cause of education re- 
mains the same; only the form ol the 
struggle has been changed. Never 
was there a time when the profes 
sion of education carried such a 
heavy responsibility, never a time 
when its members might feel a great 
er pride in the significance of thei 
work, never a better opportunity to 
serve, 


-EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, 


Iv 1s a truism that universal military 
service destroyed the old German cul- 
ture. To my mind, French civilize 
tion has suffered appreciably trom 
the same cause. Does it not stand to 
reason that a perfectly trained and 
disciplined soldier cannot be a per- 
fectly civilized humanbeing? Bayonet 
practice is enough to blunt his fine: 
edges, and the habit of giving and 
obeying orders is unlikely to stimu 
late the critical facultv.—cLIVE BELL. 


IN EXAMINING the national govern 
ment and the state governments, we 
have never once had occasion to avert 
to any ecclesiastical body or question, 
because with such matters govern 
ment has in the United States abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Of all the difter- 
ences between the Old World and 
the New, this is perhaps the most 
salient. Half the wars ot Europe, hall 
the internal troubles that have vexed 
European states... have arisen from 
theological differences or from the 
rival claims of church and state. ‘Uhis 
whole vast chapter of debate and 
strife has remained virtually un 
opened in the United States. There 
is no established church. All reli 
gious bodies are absolutely equal be- 
fore the law, and unrecognized by 
the law, except as voluntary asso 
ciations of private citizens. 
JAMES BRYCE. 
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Selection for November 


“THANKSGIVING ts the oldest and 
most truly American of our national 
Ralph and = Adelin 
book, We Gather 


Story of Thanks- 


holidays.” sav 
Linton, in then 
Together: the 
giving. 

They tell of the harvest testivals 
of the Old World, the English Han 
vest’ Home, the experiences which 
led the Pilgrims to hold a three-day 
1621, 
who came, and what they had to eat, 


thanksgiving celebration in 


why there was no similar celebration 
the following vear, early ctkorts to 


make the occasion a regular one, and 


how the day set aside for giving 


thanks finally became a legal holiday. 
Especially useful for schools. 1949 
100p. $2. Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 
70th St., New York 21 


References on the Three Rs 


IN CONNECTION With our articles on 
teaching the ‘Three Rs, pages 573 and 
607, we are listing some of the many 
references in the teaching of the 
language arts and arithmetic. ‘These 
are by no means all that could be 
listed. 


READING 
The Improvement of Reading; a pro- 


gram of diagnostic and remedial methods 
by A. I. Gates. Nature of reading, failure 
causes, correction methods. Rev. 1947. 657p. 
$4.25. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11 


On Their Own in Reading by W. 5S. 
Gray, with the editorial collaboration of 
Dorothy Horton. Outlines in concrete 
terms practices of reading instruction based 
on a combination of context, word-form 
and phonetic clues, and dictionary skills. 
1948. 268p. $2. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11 


How To Increase Reading Ability; a 
guide to individualized and _ remedial 
methods by A. J. Harris. Practical sug- 
gestions on diagnostic and remedial tech- 
nics. Rev. 1947. 582p. $4. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 


The Teaching of Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School by Paul McKee. The identi- 
fication, understanding, and use of mean- 
ings which constitute reading are studied. 
Teaching programs are suggested in funda- 
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For Your Observance 


Pur 32nd annual Children’s Book 
Week will be celebrated this year 
Nov. 12-18. For the full-colored 
17”x22” poster shown here [50¢ 
each] together wth other book-week 
publicity material, write to the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19. 





mentals, work and library reading, evalu 
ation and organization, and retention of 
material. For kindergarten to grade six. 
1948. 622p. $3.60. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7 


Reading in the Highschool and College; 
47th Yearbook of National Socicty for the 
Study of Education, Part Hl. Nelson B 
Henry, editor. Emphasis is on reading as 
a learning tool and a medium of social 
interpretation and personal development. 
Outline of method and description of co 
operative programs for students’ continuous 
growth in reading ability in all fields are 
of practical help to administrators and 
teachers. 1948. 318p. $3.50; $2.75, paper. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37. 


Reading in the Elementary School; 48th 
Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Nelson B. Henry, ed- 
itor. The society’s first yearbook on ele- 
mentary-school reading since 1937 provides 
an overview of problems and research in 
the field and furnishes guidance for de- 
velopment of integrated reading programs. 
Detailed descriptions of programs take into 
account the relation of reading to other 
auditory and visual aids and curriculum 
areas. 1949. 3438p. $8.50; $2.75, paper. Uni- 








versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave. 


Chicago 37 


Reading in Modern Education by Paul 
Witty. Suggests methods of guiding child 
development and = achieving continuous 
growth in reading, based on the relation 
ship of human needs to the educative 
process. Has scientifically determined age 
interest charts, graded lists of children’s 
books and magazines, and teachers lists 
1949. 319p. $3.50. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 


Columbus Ave., Boston 16 
ARTTELMETIC 
How To Make Arithmetic Meaningful 
by L. J. Brueckner and F. E. Grossnickle 
Emphasizes integration of drill and mean 
ing, detailed suggestions for building ex 
perience and = subjectmatter units. 1947 


5ISp. St. John C. Winston Co., 1006-1020 
Arch St.. Philadelphia 7. 


Elementary Arithmetic: ‘Its Meaning and 
Practice by Burdette R. Buckingham. Dc 
velops the theory of arithmetic for mature 
students with discussion of principles and 
processes. 1947. 744p. $4.50. Ginn and Co. 
Stadler Bldg. Boston 17 


Arithmetic 1949. Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Conference on Arithmetic 
at the University of Chicago. G. T. Bus 
well and Maurice L. Hartung, editors 
Includes papers on arithmetic instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs No 
70. 1949. 100p. $2.25, paper. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37 


Arithmetic in General Education;  th« 
final report of the National Council Com 
mittee on Arithmetic. Sixteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. William David Reeve, editor. 
An important treatment of basic concepts 
in arithmetic in general education. 1941 
335p. $3. Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York. 

. LANGUAGE ARTS 

The Elementary School Subjects by 
Luella Cole. Lhe established — scientific 
knowledge about the three main elemen- 
tary-school subjects, with practical applica 
tion. 1946. 455p. $3.25. Rinehart and Co.., 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Directing Learning in the Language Arts 
by Mildred Dawson and F. H. Dingee. 
Functional nature of the language arts; 
technics for teaching language, spelling, 
penmanship, and reading. Rev. 1948. 149p. 
$2.50, paper. Burgess Publishing Co., 426- 
428 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Teaching Language in the Elementary 
School. Forty-Third Yearbook of National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 
If. Nelson B. Henry, editor. Essentials of 
an adequate language-arts program; appli- 
cation of language research in the class- 
room. 1944. 257p. $2.75. $2, paper. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37. 
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Book-Mark Chart 

N IDEA especially appropriate for 
Book Week comes from Mar- 
guerite W. Crail, of the Wichita, 
Kans., public schools. She encourages 
more reading from the library shelves 
by having a “book-mark” chart. Each 
child’s name is on the chart. After 
he has finished a book, he 
book-mark of 


makes a 
construction 
paper, 2” by 6”, illustrating some 
part of the story. If the story dealt 
with Alaska, for example, the book- 
mark might 
Eskimo. 
The book-marks are works of art. 
They make others want to read the 
book. Each child shows his book- 
mark to the entire class betore he re- 
ports on the book. At the end of the 
school year, the book-marks consti- 
tute a record of each child’s library 
reading for the year. 


colored 


” 


show a salmon or an 


irmistice Day Program 


Pur Little Theater of South High- 
school, Minneapolis, Minn., was ded- 
icated last vear to the bovs of that 
school who gave their lives in World 


" ——— 
- C eepep cpr - 
panne 2104. WALIG\ 





Wan Ri. Baa 
panied by a short, impressive pro- 
gram that might be helpful to any- 
one seeking ideas for the celebration 
of Armistice Day this year. It is 
found in Student Life, publication of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals [an NEA de- 
partment] for November 1949, pages 
4-5. 


dedi ation Was acco 


Class Album 


IN ADDITION to the usual type of 
reading-readiness materials, the pu- 
pils in a first grade taught by Es- 
telle R. Krugman of Public School 
74, Brooklyn, N. Y.,*have a class al- 
bum which is made uff of individual- 
ly mounted photographs of the chil- 
dren, with a short story of each child 
written beneath his picture. 

These pictures of the children in 
informal poses offer opportunities to 
develop lessons on safety, good man- 
ners, elementary science. They help 
children to understand better the 
concepts of “little,” “big,” “shorter,” 
“taller,” older,” “younger”; to build 
vocabulary; and make for free and 
easy flow of speech. 


Conference Week 

\ PARENT-TEACHER conference week 
is a part ol the regular school pro- 
gram at Pleasant View School in 
Montgomery County, Md. Early in 
the year, the school takes the lead in 
making it possible for parents and 
teachers to meet in a friendly atmos- 
phere to work for the best interests 
of the children. 

Previous to the conterence pro- 
gram, a letter is sent to each parent 
by Mrs. Eliza Callas, principal of the 
school. Then a family conference 
chart is set up; appointment slips 
are sent home [the oldest child in 
the family carrying the schedule for 
each child’s teacher]. The returned 
slips provide the teacher with her 
appointments, 

Other parents and teachers help 
carry out the program. One parent, 
for example, serves as hostess, keep- 
ing the appointments on schedule, 
altho sometimes adjustments have to 
be made to meet varying conditions. 

Parents with more than one child 
in school are scheduled to see their 
children’s consecutively 
Where needed, more than one con- 
ference is scheduled. 

To make such a program a success, 


teachers 


the teachers must have time to study 
their pupils in many different situa- 
tions, to know 


about them, to get 


and to give constructive help. 
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Children Build Playhouse 





First - and second - grade 
children and their teach- 
ers in the Nathan L. Bach- 
man School, Signal Moun- 
tain, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
built the 


primary play- 


house shown here. The 
building, which the chil- 
dren call the Gingerbread 
House, is “six feet wide 
and eight feet long, a 


high, 


probably 


story and a half 
solidly built, 
square, somewhat ap- 
proaching plumb, and 
very dear to every child 
who participated in its 
construction,” say the 
teachers who directed the 
project, Mrs. Bennie Mae 
Haston and Mrs. Mildred 
G. Nelson. 











New Member, Board of Trustees 


MABE] 
DEBAKER is 


Srl 
the 
new member of 
the Board of 
Trustees, which 
consists of five 
mecmbers—the 
President of the 
NEA and 


members 


fow 
elect- 
ed by the Board 
of Directors, 


YOCHIM 


STUDEBAKER 


MISS 


one each year for a four 


term of 
vears, 

Che Board of Trustees has charge 
olf the Permanent Fund and elects 
the Executive Secretary. Members 
of the Board, other than President 
Mowrey, Chairman A. C. Flora, and 
Miss Studebaker are F. L. Schlagle 


and Harold A. Allan. 


New Staff Members 


foun H. Srari named 
as special NEA field representative 
for the New England States. He will 
work particularly in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, strengthen- 
ing and unifying the local, state, and 
national associations. Mr. Starie was 
executive sec retary-treasurer of the 
New Hampshire State Teachers As- 
sociation and editor of the New 
Hampshire Educator. 


has been 


Ray C. Maur has joined the NEA 
headquarters staff and will work with 
both the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and the NEA Department 
of Higher Education. Dr. Maul has 
been granted a leave of absence from 
his duties as dean at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia. 


Wittiam C. Warner is the new 
assistant national secretary for FTA. 
Mr. Warner formerly taught at the 
Oak Street School, Falls Church, Va. 


Rosert M. Atrwoopn, new assistant 
director of the Division of Travel, 
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was tormerly secrctary-treasurer and 
chartcr manager of Atwood’s ‘Trans- 
portation Lines in Washington. 


Heven FE. Hearn, a former teache 
and newspaper editor at Woodward, 
Okla., is the new assistant to the 
director of the Division of Publica- 
tions. 


Mary Wricur Sitvey has joined 
the staff of the NEA JournaL as 
assistant to the editor. Miss Silvey 
has been a teacher and _ associate 
editor of The Maryland Teacher. 


Jesse S. Cowprick, formerly associ 
ated with the Washington College 
Press, Takoma Park, Md., has joined 


the NEA Division of Publications 


as assistant to the director in charge 
of printing. 


Expanded NEA Headquarters 


Tur NEA has taken over the fifth 
floor of the adjoining Hotel Martin 
ique at 1211 16th St. N. W. for ad 
ditional office space. ‘The new prop. 
erty was acquired June 23, after a 
year of negotiations by the Board of 
lrustecs to secure additional office 
space for NEA headquarters. 

The NEA Research Division is oc- 
cupying rooms in the new location. A 
corridor has been provided from the 
fourth floor of NEA headquarters to 
connect with the hotel’s fifth floor. 

The Linwood Hotel Corporation, 
under the control of NEA, owns and 
operates the hotel. In a recent re- 
organization of the Linwood Corp- 
oration, A. C. Flora, Chairman of 
the NEA Board of Trustees, was 
named president. Other officers are 
Harold A. Allan, also a member of 
the Board of ‘Trustees, as vice- 
president, and Karl H. Berns, as 
secretary-treasurcr. 

NEA members will be given a 





NEA Executive Committee 





MISS MOWREY 


CorMa Mowrery, NEA President, 
is also Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Other new members of 
the Committee are: 

Paul A. Grigsby, First Vicepres 
ident, superintendent of schools, 
Granite City, Ill.; and Martha A. 
Shull, teacher, Portland, Oreg. 

Reelected to the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Gertrude E. McComb, 
Treasurer, teacher, ‘Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Ruth M. Evans, teacher, Den- 
ver, Colo.; and L. V. Phillips, com- 
missioner, Indiana Highschool 
Athletic Association, Indianapolis. 

The Executive Committee consists 
of 11 members—the President; Jun- 
ior Pastpresident; First Vicepresi- 
dent; Treasurer, elected for three 
years; Chairman of the Board of 





MISS SHULL 





MR. GRIGSBY 
l'rustees; one member elected each 
year by and from the Board of Di- 
rectors for a term of two years; and 
two members elected each year by 
the Representative Assembly for 
terms of two years. The Committee 
acts for the Assembly and the Board 
of Directors. 

Other members are: Andrew D. 
Holt, Junior Pastpresident, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
A. C. Flora, Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, superintendent of schools, 
Columbia, S. C.; Margaret Boyd, 
Steubenville Highschool, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Robert C. Gillingham, 
Compton Jr. College, Compton, 
Calif.; Irving F. Pearson, executive 
secretary, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, Springfield, Tl. 
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15% discount in room rates at the 
hotel if membership cards are pre- 
sented and if space is available. 

NEA members wishing to stop at 
the Martinique should make advance 
reservations, Hotel space is limited 
in Washington, and rooms at the 
Hotel Martinique are in constant de- 
mand, 


NEA Honored in Washington 


NATIONAL organizations with head- 
quarters in the city of Washington 
were honored at one of the perform- 
ances of Faith of Our Fathers, the 
pageant written by Paul Green to 
commemorate the 
years ago, of Washington as the na- 
tional capital of the United States. 

A commemorative token was pre- 
sented to the NEA by the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission in apprecia- 


selection, 150 


tion of the contribution of national 
voluntary associations to the life of 
Washington, D. C. 


Approved Contests 

THe National Contest Committee 
of the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, has  pub- 
lished a list of the contests for 
secondary schools. 

The committee considers the ap- 
plications of all agencies that offer a 
national contest for secondary-school 
students and approves those that 
meet the established criteria for 
1950-1951. 

Additional contests, if any, will 
be considered by the committee in 
December 1950 and will be = an- 
nounced in the February 1951 issue 
of The Bulletin, othicial publication 
of this department. 

George A. Manning, principal, 
Senior Highschool, Muskegon, 
Mich., is chairman of the 
mittee. 


com- 


Annual Social-Studies Meeting 

Tue thirtieth annual meeting of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, an NEA department, will be 
held at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Nov. 23-25. 

Theme for the meeting will be 
“The Training for Democratic Citi- 
zenship thru the Social Studies.” ‘The 
first general session will begin at 8 
pM on Nov. 23. On Nov. 24, a busi- 
ness meeting, sectional meetings, and 
a banquet will be the day’s activities. 
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On Nov. 25, a peneral session, 
a luncheon meeting, and section 


meetings will conclude the program. 


Classroom Teachers Meetings 


Loca associations should begin 
now to make provisions in their 
budgets for sending representatives 
to the regional meetings of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
The conference plans are as follows: 

South Central Region—Nov. 3-4, 
Joplin, Mo.; headquarters, Connor 
Hotel. States included: Ark., Kans., 
La., Mo., Nebr., Okla., Vexas. 

Southeast Region Dec. 27-29, 
Louisville, Ky.; headquarters, Brown 
Hotel. States included: Ala., Fla., 
Ga., Ky., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn., 
Va. W. Va., Puerto Rico. 

Northwest Region Mar. 9-10, 
1951, Pendleton, Oreg.; headquar- 
ters, Temple Hotel. States included: 
Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash., Wyo. 

Southwest Region — Mar. 16-17, 
1951, Denver, Colo.; headquarters, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel. States included: 
Ariz., Calif., Colo.. Nev., N. Mex., 
Utah. 

North Central Region—Mar. 30- 
Apr. 1, 1951, Des Moines, lowa; 
headquarters, Savery Hotel. States 
included: Ill, Ind., Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., N. Dak., Ohio. S. Dak., Wis. 

Northeast Region Apr. 20-21, 
1951, Woodstock, Vt.; headquarters, 
Woodstock Inn. States included: 
Conn., Del., Maine, Md., Mass., 
M.0E, N. hi, Beg Pa SE. OL, Ve, 
D.C. 

OTF Visitors 

Tur current status of the program 
for visitors to the US, financed by 
the Overseas Teacher Fund of the 
NEA is as follows: 

Visits in progress: A. B. Bauduin, 
A. J. Breure, A. ‘T. DeGroot, A. Van 
Andel, J. J. Van Bree, Alida Maria 
Van der Rijn, J. A. G. Van der Veer 

Netherlands; Marcelino Bautistia, 
Miguela M. Solis, Isabelo Tupas— 
Philippine Islands; Winifred Cleary 

England; Luciana Crisari— Italy; 
Louis Defond—France; Masud Yar 
Khan—Pakistan; Katri 
Hella Saarelma—Finland; Manabu 
Maruyama, Kimie Mushiaki-— Japan; 
Olav Sundet—Norway; Wu-lTang— 


Lehtinen, 


China; James ‘T. Allardice—Scot- 
land. 
Visitors expected: Margaret |. 


A Test for the Teacher 


As AN active member of one of 
3500 local teachers associations affili- 
ated with the NEA, you should get a 
quick “A” by answering these ques- 
tions. If you don’t know the answers, 
refer to your NEA Handbook on the’ 
pages listed. [If you don’t have a 


copy, you may order one from the 
NEA for $1.] 


[1] As far back as the 1790s, 
teachers were organizing locally. In 
what cities were two of the earliest 
associations begun? [page 65] 


[2] The organization of a local 
should be planned and carried out 
within each community by its own 
members. What is the procedure for 
organizing a local? [page 67] 


[3] Each local should set its dues 
at whatever level will pay for its pro- 
gram of services. What ts the range 
in annual dues, and how are they 
usually collected? [page 70] 


[4] The strength of a local is cor- 
related with the effectiveness of its 
officers. When should officers be 
elected? [page 71] 


[5] Most. of the work of a large 
organization is done thru commit- 
tees. What is the usual number of 
standing committees and how many 
members compose each one? {page 


me 
49 


[6] The presiding officer is really 
a moderator, What are the most tin- 
portant motions, and how should 
they be considered? [page 82, chart] 


[7] Afhliation of the loca! with 
the NEA provides the privilege of 
electing delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly and participating in 
its decisions. May an organization 
with only 51 members become affili- 
ated with the NEA? (page 86) 


{8] For workers who wish to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of their local, 
a checklist is available. How does 
your local stand? |page 92) 


[9] Local associations make con- 
tributions to their communities and 
to the profession. What activities 
did other locals engage in; how suc- 
cessful were they; what ideas might 
work for you? |pages 95, 151} 

[10] The planning group should 
aim at variety in laying out the 
schedule for the year. What are some 
suggestions for a year’s program and 
a typical calendar that might be fol- 
lowed? |page 77} 
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Pringle Scotland, |. Rekveld—Neth 
erlands; Annic k. Cooke, Richard 
DD. Railton-—-England; Anna Marie 
Crino—Italy; Josephine Houtman 
Luxembourg: Sciko Kowagura, Sei- 
toku = Shinvato—Okinawa: 
Lynn—Northern Ireland; Dagmar 
Maalstad, Marie Elizabeth Mever— 
Norwav: H. Munkholm Petersen, 
Bodil Sneum, Holger Thyrre—Den- 
mark; Stemer— Austria; 
H. J. Vandepaer—Belgium: Hans 
Vennetrohne 


Samuel 


Jose prime 


Germany; Conrado 
Yabut—Philippine Islands; Jaichon 
Yun (dependent upon local situa- 
tion in Korea). 


Yearbook for County, Rural Area 
Su perintendents 


The County Superintendent of 
Schools in the United States is the 
title of the 1950 vearbook of the 
Department of Rural Education. 

the chairman of the committee 
which prepared the book was Shirley 
Cooper, assistant secretary, Amer- 
tcan Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 

\ twenty-page summary of the 
volume also has been published 
under the title County Educational 
Leadership. Phe vearbook is $2.00 


Fer Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: “Government Of, By, and For the 
People.” 

1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July 
2-6, San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 346, 338, 351. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453,797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-46. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. 


NEA Dues 

Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL... .$5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JourNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings .......... $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
Journat, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
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ENESCO Teachers Visit Washington 


Forty geography teachers trom 20 
foreign countrics were guests of the 
NEA in August. Phe educators 
were members of UNesco’s Interna- 
tional Seminar, which had been 
meeting for six weeks at Macdonald 
College in Quebec to study the prob- 
lem of teaching geography for inter- 
national understanding. 

NEA sponsored the visit here and 
to United Nations headquarters at 
Lake Success, N. Y., thru a grant 


a copy in paper binding, and $2.50 
in cloth binding. The summary 1s 
50¢ a copy. 


NEA and Department Calendar 


Nov. 5-11 — American Education 
Week. 
Nov. 19-21 — Northwest Regional 


Conference of Community School 
Superintendents, AASA, and NEA 
Department of Rural Education, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 19-21—National Conference on 
Safety Education by Colleges and 
Universities, Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Nov. 23-25—Thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Nov. 29-30—Dec. 1-2—NEA Board of 
Directors and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State ‘Teach- 
ers Associations, NEA headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 27-30—Annual winter meeting, 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29—Christmas meeting, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


Dec. 27-30—Midcentury Conference 
of the Speech Association of Amer- 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


from the Overseas Teacher Fund. 
The fund was established by teach- 
ers thruout this nation for the pur- 
pose of providing aid to teachers in 
other countries. 

Places visited included the US 
Otlice of Education, the UNEsco Re- 
lations Stafl of the Department of 
State, and the National Geographic 
Society. The educators were enter- 
tained at the United Nations Club 
and the British Embassy. 





ica, Hotel Commodore and Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 


Other Events 


Nov. 1-15—Annual Junior Red Cross 
enrolment. 


Nov. 12-18 — Diabetes Detection 
Week. Teachers may write for in 
formation to J. Richard Connelly, 
executive director, American Dia 
betes Association, 1 Nevins St., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

Nov. 12-18 — Thirty-second annual 
Children’s Book Week. 

Nov. 23—Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 27-30—Annual meeting of the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 28-Dec. 2—American Vocational 
Association, Miami, Fla. 

Dec. 3-7—White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dec. 8-9—Forty-seventh annual fall 
meeting of the Middle States Coun- 


cil for the Social Studies, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Dec. 10 — Universal Bible Sunday 
sponsored by American Bible Society. 
Dec. 12-14—School Broadcast Con- 
ference, Chicago. 


Dec. 18-19—College Band Directors 
National Association, Chicago. 
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AVE hated school. There was no 
D doubt about it. His entire being 
gave evidence of the tact that school 
to him was like the chickenpox; it 
made him “itch” all over. 

Dave hated to study. He was a 
third-grade boy and large for his age, 
but he couldn't spell, he didn’t like 
to write, arithmetic was a bore to 
him, and reading was—well. . . 


Oxr mornine the door of Room 
Number #7 opened and in walked 
Dave escorted by the principal, who 
announced, “Miss Johnson, Dave has 
been transferred to your room.” 
With this introduction, the principal 
made a hasty exit. 

There stood Dave. He was sullen, 
dejected, refused to talk, and then, 
for good measure, kicked the table 
near which he was standing. His 
whole being bristled with defiance. 

Silently, Miss Johnson began to 
reason something like this: ‘“Teach- 
ing is a sacred mission, and those 
who follow it must have a sense of 
mission. ‘That mission is to release 
the best in every child.” 

How lone Dave stood there glar- 
ing at her, how long the children in 
the room sat in awed silence, or how 
long she stood struggling over her 
“sense of mission” she never knew. 
Somehow Dave was seated, his name 
placed in her class book and in her 
register, and he was one of her 
group. 

Davs of struggle, advance and de- 
feat, encouragement and discour- 
agement, followed in rapid succes- 
sion. ‘here were trying days. Dave 
never left the room without e¢et- 
ting into a fight. Day alter day for 
weeks, every time Dave left the room 
he would return with a tale of woe. 

“The janitor wouldn’t let me 
drink at the fountain.” “That 
skinny teacher up the hall pushed 
me.” ‘Tommy tried to knock me 
down and all I did was swat him.” 
“The gym teacher never lets me 
play in the game.” “Sam called me 
a big bully.” Always it was someone 
else’s fault. 


Ir was at the end of a dark rainy 
day freighted with a million annoy- 
ances that Miss Johnson from sheer 





Miss Boyles is a teacher in the Endicott 
Public Schools, Endicott, New York. 
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Dave 


The story of a saving sense of mission 


physical exhaustion and nervous ten- 
sion dropped her head on the desk 
and sobbed — long, heartbreaking 
sobs. The children had gone and, 
luckily, no one came in just then. 

Twenty minutes and two soaked 
handkerchiefs later, she demanded 
silently: “Why should I wear my 
life out this way? This job is not 
worth what | am putting into it. I'm 
going to resign. I'll leave at the end 
of this term, rest a while, then find 
greener fields.” 

Quickly she wrote her resignation 
-and felt better—much better, al- 
most happy, in fact. Why hadn't she 
done this weeks ago? She tidied her 
desk, picked up the carefully folded 
resignation, and placed it in an en- 
velop. She would mail it on the 
wav home. She walked to the door 
with keys in hand, then turned by 
force of habit to vive the room a 
final elance beltore locking the door. 

Suddenly, the empty room was 
alive again. There was Sam strue- 
eling with arithmetic, Ruby eagerly 
looking for her pencil, Susan tran- 
tically waving her hand to catch 
Miss Johnson's eye—and, ves, there 
was Dave, just looking around, The 
children asked such innocent ques- 
tions, appreciated even the faintest 
smile of approval, forgave and for- 
got sharp words. 

Just then—Miss Johnson couldn't 
explain it even to herself—some- 
Leave those chil- 
dren, even Dave? Ot course not! 
Rapidly, almost glectully, she tore 
the letter of resignation into bits. 


thing happened. 


Tere were hard days. Complaints 
from Dave: “Everybody is mean to 
me.” Notes from irate parents: 
“Please move Dave to the other side 
of the room. Three times during art 
classes he has ruined shirts for Tom 
by cutting pieces from the backs of 
them.” Pleadings from the children: 


EMMABELLE S. BOYLES 


“Miss Johnson, how much longer 
must we have Dave in our room? 
He has already been here longer 
than in the other third grades.” 
There were days of adjustments. 
Dave was given “special privileges” 
—to vo alone to the basement and 
the drinking fountain, thus avoid 
ing the discomforts and annoyances 
“forced” upon him by others. ‘This 
sccmingly happy arrangement 
pleased Dave and gave him new op- 
portunities to express himself. 
\las, upon his arrival at the water 
fountain, his right hand vigorously 
turned the faucet full force, and the 
forefinge: of the left hand directed 
the water from the bubbler unerr- 
Shortly 
after his arrival in the boys’ room, 


inely across the corridor, 


a sound “as of a mighty rushing” of 
water was heard, and in rapid suc 
cession 10 toilets and five lava- 
tories were being tested. Dave's “spe- 
cial p! ivileges”’ thus were flooded out 
oft existence. 

Che night after the water episode, 
Miss Johnson had a long personal 
consultation with her own Best 
Judgment. Phe 
something like this: “Dave doesn't 


conclusions ran 


deserve special privileges, Kindness 
makes no appeal to him. He is not 
He is taking 
What he 


needs is a good ‘bawling out.’ He 


trying to cooperate. 


advantage of my tolerance. 


needs to be told what he must do 
and what to expect if he doesn’t re- 
spond, From now on, he must be- 
have—or elsc!” 

Tomorrow, third pel iod, when the 
others left for gym class, Dave would 
remain, and she would lay the law 
down to him. That fact settled, she 
had a fairly good night’s rest. 

The next morning, Dave came to 
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school a bit carlicr than usual. He 
walked straight to Miss Johnson's 
desk and handed her a bag contain- 
ing choice fruit. 

“Miss Johnson, | brought you the 
biggest banana in our store. You 
can skin that orange casy as vou can 
peel a banana.” 

Miss Johnson felt her blood pres 
sure jump. Her first impulse was to 
say, “I don’t want fruit. All I want 
is to have you behave vourself.” But 
before she could get the words out, 
Dave looked straight into her eyes, 
lowered his voice, and said, “Miss 
Johnson, | know [I was a mess yes- 
terday, but from now on I’m gonta 
do better.” 

Miss Johnson went weak, whethe 
from anger or shock she didn’t know. 
But she heard herself 
“That's good news, Dave.” 


saying, 

Dave 
a big smile. Miss Johnson 
felt defeated and deflated. She sank 
into her chair. She thought of the 
choice bit ol 


smiled 


oratory. she had 
planned to deliver and was com- 
pletely nonplussed. 

Dave 
quictly sitting in his seat wholly un- 
conscious of the battle that was be- 
ing fought in her heart. In the s1- 
lence, her thoughts cleared. 


She looked up and saw 


From 
deep within, she heard the words, “A 
tcacher’s mission ts to release the 
child.” Again she 
looked at Dave, and again he smiled 


best in every 


at her. A smile always begets a 
smile—and it’s a simple 


than forensic oratory. 


pre ICCSS 


T were were days of understandings. 
One day Dave was excused from 
school for a dental appointment, and 
Miss Johnson spent the period in 
an informal discussion trying to dis- 
cover ways and means in which the 
group could help make Dave happy 
and cooperative. Gradually, they 
volunteered to help assume respon- 
sibility for him on the playground, 
in the gym, and during the basement 
period. They decided he was one of 
them, and their group would see to 
it that he was free from trouble. 
This group acceptance was the be- 
ginning of a new experiment in so- 
cial living and group relationships. 
The effect was far-reaching and 
good, 

There were days of misunder- 
standings. Slowly Dave caught the 
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spirit of mutual helpfulness in_ be- 
half of the group and spasmodically 
but loyally and energetically did his 
best to have everything in the room 
move smoothly. But all too often 
his misdirected efforts only added to 
the confusion. 

There was, tor example, the time 
Tom wiggled uneasily in his squeaky 
seat. Dave, in a spirit of helpful- 
ness, dived over the intervening seat, 
grabbed ‘Tom by the hair and 
shouted, ““Tom, you know we de- 
cided to stop squeaky seat noises.” 
But Dave’s good intentions back- 
fired badly. 

It would happen that just at that 
moment the principal was passing 
the open door of Room 47 and, hear- 
ing the uproar, acted upon his first 
impulse and = snatched Dave un- 
ceremoniously from his seat. ‘This 
little episode gave Dave an emotional 
setback that lasted six weeks. 

After patient and detailed expla- 
nations of the desirability of each 
pupil’s remaining quietly in his seat 
during certain classroom work, Dave 
continued to forget. He constantly 
approached the teacher’s desk with 
personal questions. “Miss Johnson, 
is this the way to write capital M?” 
“Miss Johnson, I bet Vll get every- 
thing right today.” “Miss Johnson, 
I didn’t mean to crumple this paper 
—next time Pll be more quiet.” 

Fifty-seven times in one day by 
actual count Dave unnecessarily left 
his seat. It was at the end of such 
days that Miss Johnson’s “sense of 
mission” was often lost in despair. 


Patience is power. With time 
and patience, the mulberry 
leaf becomes satin. 

—Eastern proverb 


Dave was poor in all his work, but 
he was never asked to stay after 
school, and he was never sent to the 
principal’s office for discipline. Miss 
Johnson suggested that anytime he 
wanted help, he was welcome to 
stay after school. Gradually he be- 
gan to stay—at first, just to visit. 

His parents owned a store, and his 
special arithmetic problems were 
based on his store experiences. How 
he liked the idea of working real 
store problems! He learned to write 


by making out real store bills and 
learned arithmetic the same way. 
Small cardboard and paper money 
in all denominations fascinated 
Dave. He and Miss Johnson would 
“play” store after school two or three 
times each week. 


IN rime, Dave gained a new assur- 
ance in himself. The after-school 
sessions were informal and pleasant. 
Many 


cussed, such as manners and cour- 


interesting topics were dis- 


tesy in the business world, how long 
and hard one works with himself to 
acquire the “good manners’ prac- 
ticed in business places. He would 
often present to the class a résumé 
of the work discussed the night be- 
fore. As he began to succeed in his 
schoolwork, he became a much hap- 
pier, friendlier child. 

Dave's interest in animal life was 
a strong point and one upon which 
Miss Johnson capitalized in setting 
up a special pattern of learning for 
him. His reading was carefully se- 
lected and pertained to the new ani- 
mal friends studied in science. He 
became the resource leader in every 
science discussion and was chosen as 
official caretaker of the animals. 
From books, he learned what, when, 
and how to feed them. 

He felt very important the day 
there were guests and he was called 
upon to report his findings on the 
courtesy of the salespeople in three 
of the local stores. He beamed with 
pride when his classmates voted to 
send him to the office personally to 
invite the principal to visit Room 
17 and see the science display. 

This was the first time in his life 
he had happily entered the princi- 
pal’s office. —The major prerequisite 
for this honor was the ability to be 
poised and courteous. 


Onze night in late June, after all the 
other children had left, Dave con- 
tinued to linger. Miss Johnson could 
sense he had something special to 
say to her. Quietly he came to her 
desk. His brown eyes looked into 
hers with anxious inquiry, “When 
will we get our promotion cards?” 

“Next Monday, Dave.” 

“Please! Don’t give me one. I 
don’t want to go into fourth grade; 
I'd rather stay here. I just love 
school in this room.” 
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Free and Inexpensive 


xDER publications of the NEA and its 
reed seme from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.|, Washington 25, 
D. C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents: do not 
send stamps. 


Audio-Visual 


A Guide to Inservice Study of Audio- 
Visual Aids by William R. Fulton. Guide 
for individual teachers and inservice study 
groups in a systematic study of the prob- 
lems of audio-visual education. Mimeo. 
Op. 50¢. Dept of \udio-Visual Education, 
Extension Div.. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. ° 


Bibliographies 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Mater- 
ials in Health Education compiled by Mari- 
belle Waldo. Annotated list of sources to 
which teachers may write for materials on 
health education. Mimeo. 1950. l3p. 25¢. 
Curriculum Laboratory, Div. of Secondary 
Education, Teachers Collec 
versity, Philadelphia. 


lemple Uni- 


Children’s Books tor Seventy-Five Cents or 
Less prepared by Mabel Altstetter. A_ list 
of good classroom books in inexpensive edi- 
tions. Includes only those that seem most 
appealing or most useful, that are accurate 
and authentic as to fact. and that have 
story, verse, and picture value. Make-it o1 
things-to-do books are included. Especially 
useful for those with limited budgets. 1950. 
9p. 50¢é. Assn for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 15th St. NOW Wash- 
ington. 1D. Cc. 


Bibliography of Bibliographies of Instruc- 
tional Aids to Learning prepared by Fliza- 
beth Findly. Selected listing of sources of 
teaching materials, aids, and equipment. 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 57, Rev. 1949. 23p. 
50é. School of Education, University of 
Oregon. Fugene. 


Classroom Aids 

The Continuity of Social Learning. Re- 
print of the centerspread by the same name 
in the NEA Journar tor November 1949. 
Prepared by Laura Zirbes. 1919. 4p. Free. 
Order from ‘The Main Office, Ohio State 
University. The University School, Colum- 
bus, 10. 


School Marks and Promotions. Discussion 
pamphlet prepared by the NEA Research 
Division and the Dept of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Issues involved in the use of report 
cards and in promotion practices. Rev. 1950. 
24p. 15¢. Quantity discounts. Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA. 
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Readiness for Reading and Related Lan- 
guage Arts. Digest of current research in 
reading and related language arts. 1950. 
60p. 65¢. Quantity discounts. Natl Council 
of Teachers of English. 211 W. 68th St.. 
Chicago 21. 


Our Weather Chart. Chart for enabling 
pupils to keep a record of weather condi 
tions for four months. Has suggestions for 
using with primary or intermediate grades. 
Free to teachers. Scott, Foresman, and Co., 
114 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 


Answering Children’s Questions by C. W. 
Hunnicutt. How to help parents, teachers, 
and other adults answer children’s questions 
so they lead to greater understanding and 
intelligence. Parent Teacher Series, Ruth 
Cunningham editor. 1949, 52p. 60¢. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York 27. 


What Good Are Insects? by Brayton Eddy. 
Six ways in which insects are useful to man. 
Audubon Nature Bulletin. Series No. 17. 
Bulletin No. 9. tp. 10¢. Natl Audubon 
Society. L000 Sth Ave... New York 28 

Hunters and Hunted by Stephen Collins. 
Fells how various of the smaller animals 
hunt and are hunted and gives other in- 
formation of interest to schools. Cornell 
Rural School Leaflet. Vol. 43. No. 3. 1949-50. 
$2p. 10¢é. Fernow Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. N. Y. 


Education of the Gifted 

Education of the Gifted prepared by the 
Kducational Policies Commission. An ex- 
tension of the commission’s earlier reports 
on all American children and all American 
youth, with emphasis on the distinctive 
needs and characteristics of the gifted. 1950. 
88p. 55¢é. Quantity discounts. NEA 


Highschool 


How Large Are Our Public Highschools? 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, Robert C. Story, and Mabel C. Rice. 
State bv state data on enrolment and _ size 
of professional staff in four-year and junior- 
senior public highschools in the US: teacher- 
pupil ratio. Intended to show what the 
public highschools are like in relation to 
the question of size. Circular No. 504. High- 
school Size Studies. Federal Security Agency. 
Office of Education. 1949. 39p. 254. Supt 
Doc. 


Guidance 
Careers in Speech and Hearing. Guidance 
pamphlet on careers in speech therapy. For 
use with highschool students. 1Op. Single 
copy free. Natl Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling 


Agencies. Directory of individual practi 
tioners, services, and agencies which provide 
vocational guidance to the public and which 
meet certain minimum standards. 1950. 98p 
$1. Ethical Practices Committee, Natl Voca 
tional Guidance Assn, Box 64, Washington 
University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


The Dean of Women in the Institution 
of Higher Learning. Contribution of the 
dean of women, responsibilities, special 
problems, personality, knowledge, training 
needed. Rev. ed. 1950. 15p. 254. Natl Assn 
of Deans of Women. NEA. 


Economics 


The Federal Budget in Brief. Booklet 
prepared by the director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to meet the need for a_briet 
summary in nontechnical terms of the 
basic facts on where the government's 
money comes from and where it is spent 
Income and outgo shown in graphic form. 
Chart shows the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the government. 1950. 44) 
20¢. Quantity discounts. Supt Doc. 


International 


Education for One World, 1949-50. Annual 
census of foreign students in the US. The 
number, where they come from, what they 
are studying, how they are supported, and 
where they are studying. 1950. 50p. 35¢. 
Institute of International Education, 2 W. 
{th St.. New York 19. 


Report on an Educational Campaign: 
The Cincinnati Plan for the United Natious 
by Shirley A. Star and Helen MacGill 
Hughes. Findings of a survey of local opin- 
ion and attitudes on the United Nations, 
conducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center of the University of Chicago. 
1950. 12p. 106. American Assn for the 
United Nations. 45 FE. 65th St.. New York 21. 


Point Four and Education. Recommenda- 
tions of the Educational Policies Commis 
sion and American Assn of School Adminis- 
trators for implementing the President's 
Point-Four Program as far as education ts 
concerned: 1950. 27p. 20¢é. Quantity cis- 
counts. NEA, 


Kit of materials on the European Re- 
covery Program {Marshall Plan]. What the 
Plan is, how it works, some of its immedi- 
ate effects, and possibilities for the future. 
Free. ECA, Washington Div. of Information, 
800 Connecticut Ave... Washington, D. ¢ 


Safety 

Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate 
Grades by National Commission on Safety 
Education and National Council for the 
Social Studies. Fire-safety education is pre 
sented as a thread of experience centered in 
the school, home, and community. Sugges 
tions are offered for makine tire safety an 
integral part of learning experiences of 
young people No patterns or panaceas are 
provided, but the teacher will find ideas for 
developing experiences related to fire safety 
fitted to intermediate-grade children’s needs, 
1950. 3832p. 50¢. Quantity discounts, NEA. 











On the air for 3 “SQUARE” meals 


How would they reach parents with information on classroom 
nutrition projects, wondered Mishawaka, Indiana, Public School 
teachers. One good way, they decided, would be to broadcast the 
results of their school surveys over two local radio stations. Soon 
parents were tuning in while boys and girls joined with their Health 
Director, Head School Nurse, and one of their teachers to discuss 
daily eating habits revealed by the surveys...and the significant 
fact that unwise selection of foods---even though variety was avail- 
able often caused “poor diets.’”’ But more important, these broad- 
casts stressed that by working together, teachers and parents can 
greatly improve children’s eating habits. 


Many other effective ways are being used by the nation’s schools 
to keep parents informed on the vitally important job of improving 
the diets of their children. Among these are articles in local / 
newspapers, mimeographed progress reports, adult nutrition 
courses, special “‘Parents’ Days.”’ For more information on 
ways that teachers and parents are cooperating—or for 
help with a nutrition education program — write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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HAS YOUR COMMUNITY 
SEEN THIS FILM YET? 


SUBJECT: ‘‘The School that Learned to Eat’’ 
shows how one school-community pro- 
gram brought about encouraging im 
provements in health and eating habits. 


TYPE: 16 mm., sound, color. 


RECOMMENDED AUDIENCES: [’arcents, 
teachers, health workers, interested com- 
munity groups, older boys and girls. 


FOR BOOKINGS: Write b-ducation Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ing 
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Corwa Mowrey, 
President of the 
VEA, called on Pres- 
ident Truman re- 
cently, With Miss 
Vowrey was her Con- 
vressman from West 
Virginia, Represent- 
ative Cleveland 
Bailey. President 
VMowrey discussed 
her belief in educa- 
tion as a source of 
national power and 
the continuing need 
for federal aid to 
public schools with- 
out federal control. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Canadian—-US Workshop 


Durtinc the 1950 summer session, 
the University of Michigan again 
olfered a workshop for teachers and 
administrators trom Canada and the 
United States. Six Americans and 
12 Canadians participated. ‘Vhe pri- 
mary purpose of the workshop was 
to find ways in which the schools can 
build foundations of knowledge and 
understanding to insure friendship 
and goodwill between the two coun- 
tries, 


Toward Free Flow of Ideas 


UNESCO is sponsoring an interna- 
tional agreement to allow duty-free 
entry for books, newspapers, maga- 
vines, maps, manuscripts, charts, 
travel literature, and music scores. 

The agreement is a means of re- 
dlucing barriers to world trade in edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural ma- 
terials, 

Most of these materials had the 
benefits of free trade thruout the 
world before 1914. Since the World 
Wars, barriers have been erected 
which hamper the free flow of in- 
formation. 

Unesco is circulating the Agree- 
ment on the Importation of Educa- 
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tional, Scientific, and Cultural Mate- 
rials to its member states and to 
members of the United Nations. ‘The 
agreement will be open for signature 
at Lake Success shortly, and it will 
come into force after 10 countries 
have ratified it. 

Governments which sign will abol- 
ish duties on books and like ma- 


terials. They will@grant foreign 
currency for books and other publi- 
cations tor public libraries. The 


agreement also permits the free im- 
portation of paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture. 

Unesco has also sponsored an in- 
ternational agreement to abolish 


QUESTIONS-OF-THE-MONTH 


dutics hindering the movement of 
films and other audio-visual aids to 
education. Now 18 countries have 
signed this agreement, and three have 
ratified it. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS 
ARE DOING 





We Use TV 


Tue schools in Baltimore, Md., 
have been using television in several 
ways. 

Student torum groups discussed 
current topics on a weckly Sunday 
Special programs 
were telecast in connection with Book 
Week, American Education Weck, 
March of Dimes. 


‘Television was used as a medium 


night program. 


of direct teaching in the elementary 
and secondary grades. Lessons were 
telecast on Friday afternoons 2:50- 
2:45. Time was allowed in each 
classroom for some introduction to 
the lesson, and the 15 minutes fol- 
lowing the telecast were devoted to 
followup activities. 

“Baltimore Classroom—1950”" was 
another new type of television activ- 
ity for the schools. Presented on Fri- 
day evening, 7:00-7:30, the program 
was a public-relations show designed 
to picture classrooms in action. 

Plans are now being made for the 
1950-51 “Baltimore Classroom” series. 

Eleanora Bb. Kane, specialist in 
radio education, who has the whole- 
hearted endorsement of Superinten- 
dent William H. Lemmel, says that 
they are planning to use also this 
year direct teaching by television. 
Consumer education has been sug 


vested as the first series topic. 


(Continued on page 630] 


Tue “Questions-of-the-Month” for November are based on the regu- 
lar feature page, “Have you read .. .?”” We hope you will send us a 
postcard with your answers and suggestions so that we may make 
that page a more valuable department of Tur JOURNAL. 


[1] De you read the “Selection for the Month"? 


[2] Weuld you like to see more professional 


hooks listed? 


[3] How can the book page. “Have you read 
-..?” be made more useful to you? 


Each month on these pages we will pose timely questions. Answers of about 100 
words are requested. Some will be published in future issues of THe JourNat. 
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i Remember My Experience” 














































































































































































































“Wren | was told that the board tunity to know of these complaints 
of education had decided not to re- and to make-a reply to the board 
' employ me, I had been teaching fon on my behalf concerning them. 
14 vears in the community. | owned “So IT know how an employe ofa 
| mv home and had been considered scheolboard feels when he is sud- 
by my neighbors as a highly desir- — denlv told that he will be without 
able citizen. My students had often a position im a community where 
expressed appreciation of the exper- he has established himself as an in- 
iences that had been provided them terested citizen. In such a case, the 
in learning to appreciate others. choice must be to leave the com- 
“These experiences were made munity or to leave teaching. I 
| possible thru the discussions of the moved out of the community with 
| topics in social-studies classes. My a great sacrifice to myself and to 
students learned to know what my family. 
others thought and believed and, “Because I like teaching and be- 
in this way, were developing anun cause | remember my experience, I _ 
dersti inding of many viewpoints. want to help provide a fund that 
‘At noontime one day in late will make it possible financially for 
March, I was told that the board of a fellow educator to stay in a com- 
education in its meeting that eve- munity long enough to have a fair 
ning would probably not reemploy hearing.” 
me for the coming year. This was Do you remember a similar ex- 
quite a blow, for [I had not been perience? Will you make such an 
told by the board at any time that experience easier for someone else 
my teaching was unsatisfactory. to bear by your contribution to the 
‘To my friends who sought in- DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
formation, the board claimed that — this year? 
parents had complained of the ideas The DuShane Memorial Defense 
that had been expressed in my Fund became a project of the NEA 
classes, but since I had never been in July 1949 when the Delegate 
made aware of this, it did seem as Assembly voted to raise a fund to 
tho I should have had an oppor- _ give financial aid to fellow edu- 





cators in the United States who had 


been unjustly dismissed. 

This fund also offers NEA mem- 
bers a chance to put themselves in 
the place of fellow teachers and to 
help them in their hour of need. 
This means support for a period of 
time until an issue is settled. It 
means giving a fellow teacher cour- 
age to fight for a just cause that 
may help us all. It means giving 
him material evidence that a united 
group believes the teaching pro- 
fession deserves fair treatment. 

From July 1949 to July 1950, the 
DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
was raised from the amount of 
$1652 to $9621. A good start has 
been made, but many more dollars 
are needed to make the fund ef- 
fective. 

Has your local association made 
this a project for the school year 
1950-512? Have you contributed your 
dollar, or dollars, to help swell 
this fund? Contributions made by 
individuals or thru local associa- 
tions should be marked for the Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund and 
sent to the state education office. 
The state associations will forward 
all such contributions to the NEA 
Division of Accounts, where the 
DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
is held. [Continued on page 651) 









LIKE TO STUDY ABROAD NEXT SUMMER? = ‘SE NEW 


You can earn full credits on an all-expense, 






































Now's the time to start planning for with the “‘Institute of University 

one of the most interesting and profit- Studies Abroad.’”’ And you'll have a 

able summers you’ve ever spent... chance to learn at first-hand the new 

sightseeing and studying in Europe concept of air-age geography ...tray- 
| while you earn full university credits. eling by luxurious TWA Skyliner. Re- AM E na CAN 
| Again in 1951, TWA will participate member, half your time will be devot- 
i in the toursthat proved so popular for ed io touring Europe and the other half 



























the past two years ...in cooperation in residence study as indicated below. U N lV £ ~ SAL 


Look at this list of study-tours being planned for next summer (from DESK 
four to nine weeks abroad), and check the ones that interest you 


University of Lausanne 

Fribourg Catholic University 
0 FRANCE Sorbonne (Paris} [) Lille (at Soulogne-sur-Mer) or 
[ 





L) Toulouse (at Nice) Top at 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director ''WA Air World Education Service, 
80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about study 


tours via ‘I'W A indicated above, to be sent as soon as available. FREE! Write for new free 


illustrated booklet, ‘The 

















Name Position Co-ordinated Claseroom.”” 
Address by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
, covering all factors of com- 
City Zone——_——Siate Phone No. : pletely co-ordinated class- 
NEA-1! room environment. 
EN. CL Lee Oak, SN Ce ee AG 
| 30 


university-sponsored study tour via TWA | wu Cie” We 


CL) SWITZERLAND University of Geneva 


Top Level for 
| () University of Zurich, School for European Studies Manipulative Tasks, 








-) AUSTRIA University of Salzburg ory" Slope. : 

() BRITISH ISLES AND IRELAND Study ot various universities p Anan ea te 

C) SPAIN Madrid and Barcelona to Book Box. ee 

() IWALY Florence and Siena / 3 " 

[] GENERAL EUROPEAN Study and Travel Tours Co-ordinated classroom envi- first to meet all co-ordinated 

CJ INDIA “India and Problems of the Orient,” including Cairo visit, a 6-week ronment means complete co- classroom requirements, with 
tour leaving in January, 1951. ordination of seating, lighting, exclusive 3-position desk top, 

the US. and * and decoration for better pos- fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
Across OVErSEAS ... 


Be . ture and better vision, as deter- 30% to 55% light reflectance, 
= you can depend on 7 il fg mined by leading authorities and other modern features. 
after long research. This new Write today for full informa- 

American Universal Deskisthe tion. No obligation! 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


e ti} 
= Uy 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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J. A. Barksdale 

Mr. BARKS- 
DALE succeeds ]. 
M. Smith as 
state education 
commissioner in 
‘Tennessee. Mr. 
sarksdale was 
the state person- 
nel director in 


Tennessee’ b e- 





fore his ap- 
pointment and previously had 
worked lor 25 years as teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent. 
Mir. Smith, who was on leave as 
president ol Memphis State College, 
returns to head that institution. 


[Continued from page O50] 


ETA Scholarship Fund 


bur Harry E, Vaylor FPA ol 
Colerain Highschool, Cincinnati, in- 
stituted a scholarship fund last year 
of $75. ‘Lhe scholarship is given to 
the outstanding senior entering a 


teachers college. 


Funds from Fun Night 

STUDENTS at Wichita Highschool, 
Kast Wichita, Kans., have held for 
several years a Fun Night to raise 
funds to help foreign schools. 

\ regular admission is charged fon 
the attractions of the evening. Until 
last year, all proceeds went tor over- 
seas work. Under the new arrange- 
ment, proceeds are divided in halt 
one-half going overseas and one-hall 
kept in the United States and sent 
to schools where the need is ereat, 


Experiment in Secondary Education 

\N EXPERIMENT in secondary edu- 
cation is being conducted at the 
Kiskiminetas Springs School for boys 
at Saltsburg, Pa. It consists of de- 
voting the pupils’ entire school in- 
struction to a single subject at a 
time. 

Under the plan, the boys take only 
English for two months continuously. 
Algebra comes during the following 
two months, then a third subject, 
and so on. The school year is divided 
into four quarters with a “review 
period after two quarters. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Philadelphia Museum Serves 
Children 
\ MODERN educational program is 
currently being carried on at Phila- 
[Continued on page 632] 
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You see the best of Europe in miniature when you 







































Three cultures mix in 
Switzerland as the dif- 
ferent regions reflect the 
customs and traditions 
of their French, German 
or Italian heritage. 
Speedy electric trains, 
modern Alpine motor 
coaches carry you every- 
where. And special 
tourist rates save Amer- 
icans up to 50% on rail, 


bus and steamer fares! 


Switzerland is famed 
for schools as well as 
scenery. Seven univer- 
sities offer unlimited , 
opportunity for study 
and for international 
meetings of students 
and scholars. And you'll 
want to take a few notes 
on sports and play, the 
magnificent food and 
wonderful beer and 
wines of Switzerland. 


The man to know 
before you go 

is your 
\ TRAVEL AGENT 


Stay at a mountain-top inn or a lakeside pension, live 
as economically as at home. Make friends wherever you go 
—swim. sail, sun or ski—and visit continental cabarets in 
between the opera, theatre and summer music festivals. 







\ 
<cnonos Or &y 


LY. S i 
ta 


There’s an exciting reason every season 
to start your vacation in SWITZERLAND! 





For full information and free booklets write: Dept. B5121 


cenree or everrmnc ~=6§ SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE. 


10 SEE AND 00 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. * 661 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Perry Pictures 


For Christmas and the Holidays Use them in making 
gifts, or serap books, or calendars. They have many 

~ uses Lovely sepia prints 
of famous paintings, se 
inexpensive at only TWO 
CENTS each. 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 
30 art subjects; or 30 for 
children; or 30 madonna 
and Christmas subjects 
You will like them. 


56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illustra- 
tions in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 





The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 


7 2000) Oa -s oe 3 


25,000 books of all pub- [eaeeagube 
fishers are listed in our CATA LOG 
6th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 
subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over te Schools and 






41 million teachers, librari- Libraries 
ins, supervisors, and indi- 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895 


Send today for our 1951 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 113 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





BURKE-BUILT 


PLAYGROUND /| 
EQUIPMENT / 


STRONG construction Write for catalog to 


DURABLE material help you plan and 
LOW COST maintenance choose proper play- 
Write Dept. O. ground equipment. 


THE J.E. BURKE CO., Fond Du Lac, Wis. 





“The schools are no better 
and no worse than the people 


make them.” 


To help school administrators translate 
some of the basic concepts of cooperative 
leadership into community action for 
school improvement, the AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS has pub- 


lished the special pamphlet 


COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP: 


The Superintendent 
W orks With 
Comm unity Leaders 
August 1950. 24 pages. 25 cents, with 
usual NEA discounts on quantity orders. 


Order from AASA, 1201 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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AA Lithe of Yourself 


HE great teache 
teaches his sub- 
ject with a zest 
for living. | 
learned more 
from a hint my 
algebra teacher 
eave our class 
than from all 
the “x + ys” he 
put on the 
board, 

That teacher, and I learned no 
less algebra from him, mind you, 
said, “Don't try to keep everything 
in your head. Don’t memorize it all, 
for no one can know everything. 
Always know where to find it!” 

From a teacher of literature, I 
learned life. “Learn not to do every- 
thing yourself,” she advised me. 
“Let other people help.” There lie 
understanding and = cooperation 
and the kev to management. 

“There’s always time to read,” 
said my teacher of English com- 
position, “Even 10 minutes every 
night is a good start.” Always an 
immoderate reader, I laughed. But 
as the years have gone by, I have 
found that this advice helps me 
take the time or make it for read- 
ing or anything else. 

A chemistry professor, who one 
day took a match in his hand and 
struck it so that the flame licked 
the air around it, said, “Matter is 
neither created nor destroyed. But 
is. 





He let the flame consume the 
match and become ashes. Then he 
gathered the ashes into the palm 
of his hand and threw them to the 
side of the desk. 

“Can you see either that which 
has escaped into the air into a gas- 
eous state or that which is now a 


speck of ash on the floor?” We con- 
fessed that we could see neither. 
Right there | learned a lesson about 
immortality, the spirit, and “dust 
to dust.” 

My American history teacher 
brought the day’s history to the 
class, not just the history in the 
book. We lived the League of Na- 
tions and read about the “war to 
end wars,” but she warned us that 
the league was only a_ beginning 
for something greater. 

She was the teacher who said, 
“History is what we make it.” 

I shall treasure the memory of 
these teachers always, for what they 
gave me of themselves. Then there 
were the teachers who introduced 
me to the great books. I say to 
teachers today: Recognize the really 
great teachers, those who have gone 
before. Induce your children to 
learn from these books, so that’ they 
mav continue the quest forever. 

Do not be afraid to be your whole 
self, but be sure of that self. ‘There 
is so much that children need to 
know to fight disaster and disap- 
pointment, discontent and disillu- 
sionment, disagreement and dissat- 
isfaction, discomfort and disconso- 
lation, and discord and disbelief in 
the world today. 

‘To you who are new in the teach- 
ing field, to those of you to. whom 
time seems too short, I say: ‘Those 
pupils remember who you are and 
what you tell them trom the heart 
longer than they remember the 
square root of 38,809 or the capital 
of Colorado or the uses of the semi- 
colon. 

What will you teach? Give them 
a little of yourself! 

—MARTHA SCOTT TRIMBLE, @ {or- 
mer teacher, Fort Collins, Colo. 





[Continued from page 631} 
delphia’s Commercial Museum under 
the leadership of Curator Charles R. 
‘Toothaker. Some 70,000 school chil- 
dren a year receive their first im- 
pressions of the people, products, 
and life of other countries thru the 
museum. 

Today, the program available to 
schools in the area includes lectures, 
lessons, and guided tours highlight- 
ing geography, commerce, and in- 
dustry. A point is made of getting 
students to participate in many of 
the demonstrations. In recent years. 
children from fourth grade thru 


highschool have washed gold out of 
gravel, reeled silk, drawn glass fibers, 
and spun cotton by hand. 


State Association PR 


Tue Oklahoma Education Associ- 
ation is sponsoring a new filmstrip, 
Teaching Children Is Important. 
When the question, “Can we afford 
better schools?” is asked, a compari- 
son is made of the expenditures for 
the public schools and the expendi- 
tures for luxuries which the public 
buys freely. The price of the film- 
strip and guide is $2. 

Order from the Oklahoma Educa- 
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tion Association, 306 Oklahoma Na- 


tural Building, Oklahoma City. A Lasting Tribute 


Southern Cooperative Study 


ALUMNI of the years 1895-1910 
| HIRTEEN southe hl States are mak- F 




















I i who attended ‘Taylorville High- 
r. ii nS isonet ay oo «(een in Taylorville, Ill., presented 
it tary education in the South. Harold on in dies « Shahin emesial 
; ). Drummond of Peabody College j . 
" , cigie. - tablet honoring the memory of W. 
is the coordinator tor a study spon- E. Andrews and U. G. Gordon, prin 
a) ‘ . a. ‘ wa 
Ir , \ Southern Association : : — . 
a. — = the ut] aes “oun cipal and assistant principal during 
ot Colleges and Secondary Schools, he oni 
a In each ol the 13 southern states the ee from 1895 ADE, and also 
> * , a honoring the teachers and_ early 
a committee on elementary education Nc Me | d 
oO rl i ‘seed r schoo t_boare members who servet 
< yeechh Tormed. ) Cha < oO . 
ut we ere with them. 
r tate committee serves as a - , : 
1p can . : The 74 alumni who contributed 
member of a central coordinating Stie-Bac ihe cacusibiel wiandbe. thele 
. ‘ ‘ < 
2: committee, headed by H. Arnold presentation at the end of a two- 
erry i ity of North Carolina. : a : 
Perry, University ol ; day celebration in observance of the 
e) . ° , 
i HO0th anniversary of the founding of 
a EDUCATION FOR OUR the Laylorville Township School. 
“dl PEOPLE _ - eee He 8 
to : training and take courses leading to — tests, and General Educational De- 
ly Education and the Armed Forces a college degres velopment ‘Tests 
ie ; 5 5 , 
~ THe Armed Forces recognize the Fach department of the Armed Group-study classes are conducted 
me importance of education. Opportuni- Forces nuaintains an intonation and by instructors employed by each of 
rT. ties are provided lor men who at education program for its military — the departments. ‘Training is given 
le one time saw no purpose in com- personnel. Phe United States Armed — in grades trom below the filth erade 
re . pleting school and who now want Forces Institute, USAFI, provides — thru highschool. 
to the education they missed. Oppor- correspond nee and — seliteaching Phe main portion of education on 
'P- tunities are also available for high- courses, special placement and the college level is done thru  at- 
ue school graduates to supplement their achievement — tests, end - of - course [Continued on page 634] 
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a “PAY-RAISE” 


if You Lose it? 


se we INADEQUATE TEACHING 


nd 
f » GO 
he 


tal AHEAD WITH THE NEW 


ni- 


= § | TRAFFIC LIGHT 


That's worth thinking about 

right now, before Sickness, 

Accident or Quarantine finds 
you unprotected 








In the joy of getting pa 
raise’ don’t overlook the need 
oO) { | . 
or making sure you don 
INSTRUCTOR e . "ine = org 
one = ere iIness oF even pro- 
: : ‘ longed quarantine nigt 
a Designed for practical instruction in kindergar- . Sr: wipe « : | : 
tens, elementary grades and high school driver Y j Pp ease * } gained | our “pay-raise 
: , — at ie =" 5 I . 
it ol training courses. An exact duplicate of regula- : rr Nise nd many more dolls 
bers, tion traffic signals. All-metal construction; just ee ee je ooes Faia J Nags 3 ‘a ms ‘ ; 
4 feet high. Heavy weighted base. Has shat- Ge Chock tected. when you can | 
; vets Che A be. 
terproof plastic lenses for utmost safety. Comes inder the T.C.U. 1 
completely assembled, ready to use. Plugs into im ~. Days bre lla at a cost of less than a nickel a d 
any 110 volt AC outlet lL owe rd of thank The coupon below will bring vou all thi 
SSOCI- dled my claim. a facts. Don’t risk losing your “Pay-Raisé 
trip, New Elementary School Teaching Manual. Ire —_ Foangy Se ° oo r Send the coupon tod Ww. 
3 practical 16 page let Yi é instru I lai 1 that I received a ’ t . 
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(Continued from page 635}| 
icndance at classes conducted by ac- 
credited American and _ territorial 
and universities, often in 
classrooms located On posts and sta- 


colleges 


tions here and abroad, Correspond- 
ence courses are also provided by 
USAFI and 44 cooperating colleges. 
During the last quarter, which 
ended June 30, 1950, approximately 
24¢° of all Army personnel, 18.5‘ 
of all Navy personnel, and 19.8% a 
all Air Force personnel participated 


in volunteer educational activities. 


Another Peak School Enrolment 


Tue Office of Education estimates 
that $2,905,000 children and young 
people will be enrolled in all types 
of schools and colleges, public, pri- 
vate, and parochial, during 1950-51. 
Elementary schools will enrol 23,- 
686,000 pupils, a million more than 
last year. Secondary-school enrolment 
is estimated at 6,142,000 students. 
Private commercial schools and 
nurse-training schools not affiliated 
with colleges and universities will 
enrol $75,000 students. 

Institutions of higher education, 
including public and private col- 
leges and universities, professional 


4 


\ These Successful New Slidefilms 
Hold Interest, 


Help Get Understanding 


symbols. 


The basic concepts are presented in full color. They 
are carefully organized to develop understanding, 
They progress from real life situations to abstract 


1. Fractional Parts of a Whole 

2. Fractional Parts of Groups 

3. Fractional Parts of a Whole and Groups 

a Non-unit Fractions of a Whole and Groups 
5. Comparing Fractions 


= 


COMPLETE SERIES OF FIVE SLIDEFILMS $19.50 
PLUS MAILING. ORDER NOW! 


fie JAM HANDY Qxyenjciow 


2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


schools, normal schools, and junion 


colleges, will have a studentbody of 
2,700,000. Last year’s enrolment was 
2,750,000. in the 


Any decrease num- 
ber of veterans going to college this 
year may be offset by larger num- 


bers of young people registering for 
college for the first time. 


White House Conference 


APPROXIMATELY 100,000 citizens 
thruout the country are now aiding 
in preparations for the Midcentury 
White House Conference Chil- 
dren and Youth, Dec. 3, 

Executive Director 
Glasser says that state committees 
have been surveying their services 
for children, evaluating the quality 
of the services as well as the quantity, 
and attempting to determine what 
improvements should be made. Some 
states have already taken action to 
improve school health programs, es- 
tablish mental-health services, and 
revise antiquated laws which affect 
the legal status of children. 

For the first time since 1919, dele- 
gates from foreign countries are being 
invited to the conference. 

The NEA is a member of the ad- 
visory council on national organi- 


on 
1950. 
Melvin A. 





vations. Lyle W. Ashby, NEA As- 
sistant Secretary, is a member of this 
advisory council. Executive Secretary 
of the NEA, Willard E. Givens, and 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary ol 
Chief State School Officers, are mem- 
bers of the 
the entire 


program committee for 
conterence, 





HEALTH 





Your Teeth 


EXPERIMENTS indicate 


that sweet 
foods, candy, and soft drinks, with 
their high sugar content, promote 


tooth decay. An experiment at the 
dental school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity revealed that tooth decay can 
be greatly reduced by brushing the 
teeth immediately after eating or by 
rinsing the mouth with water. Saliva 
is not enough to neutralize the 
sugar. ‘Teeth should be brushed or 
water swirled about in the mouth. 
A study at Cornell University also 
reveals that soft drinks are highly 
acid and may erode the protective 
enamel covering the surface of the 
teeth. Many common foods and bev- 
crages are more or less acid, but they 
represent no danger mainly becaus 
NEA JOURNAI 
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they are diluted by other foods taken 
along with them. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Award for Book on Educators 


Pur Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
has announced presentation of its 
Educator's Award to Louise Hall 
Vharp for her study of The Peabody 
Sisters of Salem. [This was Tut 
JouRNAL book selection in February 
1950.4 

The award of $1000 is given bi- 
ennially to the woman who, in the 
opinion of a panel of competent 
judges, has made the most significant 
contribution to educational writing 
during the preceding two years. The 
Peabody Sisters of Salem was pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Co. 


{ Resource Book 


Teaching Materials in the Mod- 
ern School, published in May 1950, 
is the result of a three-year coopera- 
tive project of the Southern States 
Work Conterence on Educational 
Problems. The publication ts finding 
use as a basic resource book in teach- 
ing materials courses and workshops 
by teacher-education institutions as 
well as in the program of inservice 
education in local schools. 

Copies may be ordered trom L. O. 
Calhoun, distributor of publications 
for Southern States Work Conter- 
ence, State Department ot Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 40¢. 


A Timely Leaflet 

Outstanding Needs in American 
Education by Willard E. Givens is 
especially timely during November 
when AEW is being observed thru- 
out the nation. The poster on page 
638 is based on this leaflet. Any 
teacher wishing a single copy of PGL 
No. 37 will receive it free on sending 
a stamped, selfaddressed envelop to 
Section 10, NEA JourNAL, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





HERE AND THERE 





The Four-Way Test 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury Rotary International has en- 
couraged its members to adopt and 
follow professional codes of ethics. 

One of the shortest and most effec- 
tive codes of standards of correct 

[Continued on page 636) 
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Your Own HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL Chats With Teachers 
Do PR 4 oe com- About Counselling 


bines quality of the highest order with 
the amazingly low cost of $1.99 for a 
complete Annual is worth hearing more 
about? 

Would you like to be the means of pro- 
viding your school with a service which 
will render all the guidance and mate- 
rials necessary for publication of the 
finest quality Annual in its price range 
available to an American High School? 

For complete details and samples of a 224pp. Write for approval 
service as new as tomorrow designed copy. $3.00. Clip This. 
to give you a beautiful and dignified 


Annual today—ACT IMMEDIATELY! pnd 
Write today for free brochure M KNIGHT M KNIGHT 
COMPANY 


By S$. A. Hamrin. This new 
book for teachers covers the 
what-when-why-how of coun 
selling in classroom contacts 
with students. It discusses stu 
dents’ needs and problems and 
how the teacher can assist. 
Helps make classrooms better 
places. Logical follow-up to 
“Guidance Talks To Teachers.”’ 











W. B. BRADBURY CO. 
PUBLISHING 


Yearbook Division, Dept. J 
Dept. 11, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 





122 E. 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





TREMOR 


Students are more likely 













to be calmer and steadier af 
while they work ui — 


with a Good Breakfast 


7 


’ 


Be Crewk test 
Breekfes! 


Carefully controlled scientific studies were made by a group of 
physiologists and nutritionists, at a prominent medical college, on 
the effects of different breakfast habits. One of the tests was meas- 
uring the neuromuscular tremor by an electrical machine. This 
showed when the students had breakfast, the tremor slows down. 
Without breakfast, the tremor increases. The tests extended over 
several months and proved when the students ate a good breakfast, 
they were more likely to work better, to think and act more quickly, 
and to be calmer and steadier, during the late morning hours. 


de 


Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast 
should provide from |< to 's of the day’s total food requirements. 
A widely recommended “basic breakfast pattern” of fruit, cereal, 
milk, bread and butter (average servings) totals about 600 calories 
and makes a good contribution of almost every essential nutrient. 


As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute has pre- 


pared free health education materials for all grade levels on the 
Better Breakfast. 


Cereal Is an Important **Milk Carrier” \ fee : 
é ‘ 4 Y te 
A nation-wide survey made by Elmo Roper revealed that Ms \Y if t 


The cereal and milk serving thus becomes an important 
source Of milk for many adults and students. In 1948 more 
than two billion quarts of milk were consumed with break- 


fast cereals alone. a 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 2 V 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the better ment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


41% of the adult population seldom or never drank milk. \ p\ 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
“ 
“7 
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No finer gift than Norma. 
Jewelry crafted, precision- 
engineered. Guaranteed 
for mechanical perfec- 
tion. Appropriately / 
boxed. From $4.50 / 
all the-/ 
stores 























up—at 
better 









































TEACHERS find Norma 
indispensable for speeding the 
work of marking, grading, cor- 
tecting papers, keeping sched- 
ules and records. Write for new 
booklet giving other academic 
uses for Norma; no obligation. 





















NORMA PENCIL CORP., Norma Building 1 f 

1 137 West 14th Street, New York 11,N.¥. ft 

Please send me, without charge, your new i 
\ color booklet showing how Norma Pencils : 
| i help to speed special daily tasks. i 
| i DGD, casscececacecscescccneczensesocansacsaseattccavesenasescesdesosocse ! 
| i address | 
: Cc Zone State........ i 
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Libby and the Seicle 


Now on a zero day when the world 
outside lay white and glistening, 
there blew into the schoolroom a 
tardy little damsel, even my Libby. 
Snow lay on her tousled hair, and 
in her reckless vreen flecks 
were dancing. And, lo, at my desk 
she paused. And she pulled some 
thing from a sack, saving, Here is 
a present which [ brake for thee. 

Now I was several cubits away. 
So T saw not the gift. But TP thanked 


veo 


her. And 1 chided her also, saving. 
Thou art late and we be waitine 
here for thee by the radiatoi 

Then did Libby stir the room 
like veast. Yea, she inadvertently 
trod on many toes. And | saw the 
little ones draw aside as she. sat 
over against them. But they also 


smiled great smiles of welcome. For 
the entire room doth rejoice in 
Libby. 

And soon we heard sounds as it 
were of smashing timbers. And it 
was Libby tilting the chair too fai 
backwards. And at the lunch hour, 
she churned her chocolate milk, 
splashing what she termed Brownic 
Butter down the necks of her class 
mates. 

Moreover, she did punish the 
room with sudden bursts of whis- 
tling. And for no reason save that 
she had heard a robin outside. 

Now later on the aforesaid day, 
Libby opened our understanding 
with wondrous words she coined 
while reading. And suddenly I in- 
terrupted her sharply. For I had 








matter, 


espied a huge wet spot on the tes 
tive blotting paper on my desk. 


And Libby. as soon as she had 


looked, did begin to weep bitterly 
and to say, 


Oh, mine icicle has melted! It 


was thy present. And it looked like 
curly glass. And it had a rainbow 


inside, 

Phen spake | unto her and all 
the other litthe lads and damsels, 
saving, Thy teacher still hath the 
icicle. 

And they all did look. And, lo, 


on the red paper belore them lay 
the marvelous contours of an icicle. 
save 
which delighteth children. And as 
they gazed, they did marvel. 


that it was of a giant size 


Now | 


on the 
And | considered how such 


meditated long 
things as rainbows, stars, and icicles 
scem alwavs to belong unto Libby. 
And how. albeit in a devastating 
wav, she trveth ever to divide them. 

And [| remembered also that I 
did have 29 other children whose 
daily walk to the cloakroom 
dered aright. 

Phev. wonder over the 
crystalline beauty of a snow-bound 
world. Yet they bring it not in save 
on their cloaks and little taces. 

Yea, it taketh a Libbv to leave 
the fairy imprint of an icicle tor 
ever on a picce of red blotting 
paper. 

—ALICI 


is on 


LOO, do 


LEE HUMPHREYS 77 Heav- 


en in My Hand |John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia). 








practice was developed by a Chicago 
Rotarian. It is a guide for the every- 
day actions that confront us all. 
There is an application in all of our 
relationships, social or economic. 
Che measuring stick asks: 

[1] Is it the Truth? 

[2| Is it Fair to all concerned? 

{3} Will it build Goodwill and 
Better Friendships? 

[4] Will it be Beneficial to all con- 
cerned? 


How Big? 


PoPpULATION of the United States, 
estimates the Census Bureau, is 150,- 
500,000. The 1940 census figure was 
131,669,275. 


Radio Warnings 
Onr of the world’s most important 
radio programs went on the air re- 


cently, but you will never hear it in 
your home. It consisted of twice- 
daily warnings, telling national 
health authorities all over the world 
of outbreaks of serious epidemics. 

The program, which comes from 
the World Health Organization in 
Geneva, is broadcast in Morse cod 
by 10 powerful transmitters, 


Speaking of Prejudice 
BARRING anyone from colleges on 
grounds of community, caste, or re 
ligion violates India’s constitution, a 
full bench of the local high court 
recently ruled. 


Graduates and Larger Families 
For five years, the Population Ref- 
erence Bureau, a nonprofit organi- 


vation of Washington, D. C., has 
[Continued on page 640] 
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RECESS 





ie ie i i i ie i ie ei ti titties tll tla Malinda 


If We Want They Should In 

Tue other day, writes Ethel Van 
Wie, I was watching the kindergart- 
ners at play when the bell rang for 
assembly. There was a wild rush for 
the schoolhouse door, led by Ed- 
wina, the kindergarten top sergeant. 
But the door, an ornate, big, brass- 
handled, keep-out-of-here affair, re- 
sisted all efforts. The knob was out 
of reach, the door itself too heavy. 

So there ensued the usual shoving 
and pushing to no avail, and at last 
Edwina piped up in a voice close 
to tears, “Teacher, if you want we 
should in, you ought to have smaller 
doors.” 

Maybe, I thought, Edwina has 
something there, and I don’t mean 
school architects! In our everlast- 
ingly expanding curriculums, in our 
frantic efforts to jam adult skills 
into children, in our insistence on 
grownup behavior and reactions, in 
our attempts to teach too much, too 
soon, too fast, in our lack of under- 
standing of child development and 
psychology, do we sometimes build 
our doors too big and heavy? If you 
want they should in, you ought to 
be sure they can open the door.— 
FREDERICK JAMES MOFFITT in The Na- 
tion’s Schools. 

“ 
When you point a finger at 
someone, remember you are point- 
ing three fingers at yourself. 


x 
Instructor's Rating Sheet 


Victim of the current rage, 
The teacher gazed upon the page. 
Here was his popularity 
For himself and all to see. 
He and others here beheld 
The cat anonymously belled. 
He checked the rating once or twice. 
And then his bloodstream turned to 
ice; 
For at the end a comment stood, 
“He dont teach english any good.” 
—LOUIS BALDWIN, assistant profes- 
sor of English, DePaul University, 
Chicago. 
“ 
Sizes often are deceiving. Some- 
times a woman’s thumb has a man 
under it.—The Manitoba Teacher. 
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TURKEYS ON PARADE 


First of all you trace a nickel 
Next you draw a little pickle. 
Add three more, for company — 
Can you guess what this will be? 


At the bottom make one twig 
Then another, just as big. 

Here you draw a leaf-shaped thing 
Which turns out to be a wing. 


Head and neck these lines will be 

Now just dot an eye to see. 

More can easily be made— 

Watch the turkeys on parade! 
ELIZABETH TRAVIS MARTIN 


REPRINTED FROM THE < ISTIAN 





True Atomic Energy 
THe UN World reports that two 
highschool students presented them- 
selves at the library of the United 
Nations with a rather large question: 
“Could you please give us the form- 
ula for the atom bomb?” 


{nticlimax 


In praising schools of former days 

Our arguments are ample, 

Until we finally get around 

To boasting we're a sample! 

B. JO KINNICK, teacher, Alexander 
Hamilton Junior Highschool, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

4 Pecuniary Aggregation 

Purits in a college business-Eng- 
lish class have surprised Rosamond 
Norman of Ontario, Calif., with 
these definitions in a test: 

It was pecuniary to see the man 
run down the street. 

Don’t aggregate the company by 
sending your bill too soon, 

The moratorium was built of mar- 
ble. 

His mother was very disbursed 
when the chickens got into the gar- 
den. 

Please alternate this suit. 

” 

Minds are like parachutes. 
They only function when open. 
K 
Miss Caddington in the Garden 
of Eden 

‘TEACHERS are sometimes cha- 
grined when children expect them to 
have first-hand knowledge of the 
Revolutionary War. Children in the 
primary department of a Caldwell, 


Idaho, Sunday school set even higher 
standards of age and knowledge for 
their teacher. 

Mabel E. Caddington’s class was 
studying about the creation. To 
some of the numerous questions, she 
had to reply, “I don’t know.”  Fi- 
nally litthke Myrtle took pity on her 
ignorance and said, ‘Well, kids, 
don’t you know she wasn’t old_ 
enough to remember all that hap- 
pened then?” 

x 
Notice to  clock-watchers in 
class: “Time will pass. Will you?” 

—Black and Gold. 


, 


* 
Please- — 


Dorsn’r anything funny happen 
in the classrooms in Florida? Or Ne- 
vada? Or Vermont? Aren’t the teach- 
ers of Kentucky or New Mexico ever 
in the whimsical mood which pro- 
duces doggerel? Do the school papers 
in Oregon or Rhode Island or Utah 
never contain slips in the type? Don’t 
the school children in Arkansas or 
Maine or South Dakota make boners 
on their examinations? 

Ot course they do! But THe Jour- 
NAL gets little evidence. 

We hope that the teachers of Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and the other 
States so generous in their contribu- 
tions to this “Recess” page will con- 
tinue to send in items. Meanwhile, a 
special invitation is extended to 
those states whose teachers have not 
shared their student humor with oth- 
ers thru THE JOURNAL. 


VIEWPOINT 


Dave Gerard 





“Aren't they sweet? An’ 
Goodness! We ought 
to have a picture of 
them trudging off to 


remember! 
When we get two 
blocks from school, 
you drop back. |! 


school ! don't want any old 
girl walking with 
mel” 
REPRINTED FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 5 
nF DILLE < HICAE 





te 


OUTSTANDING NEEDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


TO— 

Teach the Art of Peace 
Educational experiences that will 
produce political maturity, safe- 
guard our democracy, and help to 
build world understanding and 
peace. 


Emphasize Basic Skills 

The development of basic skills 
necessary for clear and objective 
thinking—reading; listening; ob- 
serving: discussing; obtaining, 
evaluating, and organizing infor- 
mation; and reaching conclusions. 


Teach for Real Life 
A school curriculum based on the 


real needs of the individual and 
of society in this era. 


Serve All Children 

A curriculum extensive enough to 
meet the educational needs of all 
children and youth and in har- 
mony with the best we know. 


Provide a Complete 
Education 


The development of an adequate 
program of public education ex- 
tending at least thru 14 years of 
schooling—providing at the upper 
level community junior colleges. 


Build Better School 
Buildings 


Removal of the serious shortage 
of adequate school buildings. 


This poster is based on Outstanding Needs 


? 


1 {mer 
Leaflet [No. 37] written by NEA Executive Secretary Willard EF. Gi 
each in quantities of 25 or more, cash with order. No 


improve School Support 
Organization and financing so that 
every child may have a sound min- 
imum education. 


improve Our Profession 
Better ways for discovering and 
training potential teachers and of 
promoting inservice improve- 
ment. 


Provide Enough Good 
Teachers 

An adequate supply of better- 

prepared, better-paid, and more 

competent teachers and adminis- 


trators—leaders who love children 
and teaching. 


Make Teachers Salaries 
Attractive 


Adoption by all public schools of 
professional salary schedules, 


improve Public Relations 


The improvement of school-com- 
munity relationships. 


Promote Greater Public 
Appreciation 


Proper understanding and appre- 
ciation on the part of the public 
of the contribution schools are 
making in building and maintain- 
ing our democratic society. 


improve Human Relations 


Improvement of ways of getting 
along well with others. 
an Education, a new Personal Growth 


rivens. Leaflets are one cent 
order accepted for less than 25¢. 





How did 


u use your 


PLASTICS 


Coal “chemistry” gives us plastics, as well as Food for the nation’s larder begins when coal 


nylon, perfumes and drugs. is used to make farm machinery. 


Even if you never buy a single 
lump of coal, you probably 
“used” your share this week— 

about 127 pounds! 
That's because everyone uses 
Cc al—every day ol the year. Your 
clothing is made of textiles, 
which depend upon coal 
throughout every step of manu- 
Macadam and asphalt—dependable road- White-hot coke, vital ingredient of iron and facture, Chances are your tood, 
building materials—are products of coal tar. steel, is coal baked in an oven. whether canned or fresh, is proc- 
essed and transported by coal 
power. Electricity to light home 
and school, steel for automobiles 
and busses, paper, drugs, dairy 
products, aluminum—all these 
things and many more depend 
on coal for low-cost heat power 

and ek ctricity. 

This year, Americans will use 
about 500.000.000 tons of coal— 
PETE ree eae about 6,600 pounds for eve ry 
man, woman and child in the 
Automobile manufacture needs coal every step We even “walk” on coal—for leather manufac- country, And it's sor id to know 
of the way close to 30 million tons a year. ture takes almost 1 million tons of coal yi arly. that America is blessed with vir- 
tually unlimited reserves of coal 
—the country’s most dependable 
it’s easy to learn about coal! [specially when 
students have copies of the fascinating illustrated 
booklet we’ve prepared on coal mining. It’s called 
“4 DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL”—and it’s 


and plentiful source of power. 


ree. Use the coupon te get your specimen copy. 
f I 7 I PY Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. "! 
Southern Buliding, Washington 5, D.C. 
vase send me my free copy of 
“A Down-rTo-EARTH PiIcTURE OF COAL.” 


f" { 
BITUMINOUS ow COAL ae PRINT) 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Sweet___._._ 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City : . ; Zone State 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Position or Grade 
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E ho reat th d 
TEACHERS AGENCY teacher eden oS ee 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Il. 


And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY. INC 
36 CHURCH ST.Bgeltz) Galle. 7’ 


ach executive im order to help the students 

in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as 
well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicates Purchased - 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. A 56 E. 13th ST... NEW YORK 3,N.Y 


New Horizons in Teaching *°°°*"°"* “* here yeu 


Square Dancing 


Quick, Simplified Way of Teaching Beginners 


According to Montana Pete—learn 
the six basic steps for square dancing 
and you can do most dances. These 
steps he proceeds to give you quickly 
and easily with slow-tempo, practice 
records and special, illustrated manual 
all in his own Montana Pete’s Square 
Dancing Album Number I. With no 
more than this, Montana Pete says you 
can learn to square dance in 30 minutes. 
And Montana Pete should know— 
He’s been teaching square dancing 16 
years. He is Mr. Ernest Useman, 
Supervisor of Recreation, Chicago 
Parks, serving 20,000 folks a month. 


will find interesting 
and helpful 





Moztana Pete—his method 


This Album is in response to schools 
and social groups feeling a need for 
just such a simple, proven teaching aid. 


Album has two 10”, slow-tempo, PRACTICE 
RECORDS, 78 RPM, two sides; calls, music, 
time out for rehearsals and complete dance 
(music and calls). THE 28-PAGE, 8x 12” 
MANUAL accompanying records, uses actual 
photographs. You learn how to form the set 
or square, allemande left-and right, prome- 
nade, ete. Also taken up is How to Plan a 
Square Dance Party. 


if further interested—and your record shop 
hasn’t it, write M. M. Cole Publishing Co., 
$23 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Just ask for 
MONTANA PETE’S SQUARE DANCING ALBUM 
Number 1, complete; postpaid $3. 


Home after a strenuous day, ever discover how chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to give you an 
immediate little lift? This comes from the pleasant 
chewing which helps relieve nervous tension— 
and, that refreshing, long-lasting, tasty flavor. Try it. 





[Continued from page 636| 
conducted an annual survey of the 
birthrates of college graduates, It 
has found that, beginning with the 
class of 1936, college graduates are 
having larger families. 

Phese studics should not be in- 
terpretcd as meaning that college 
eraduates are having larger families 
than the less-educated men = and 
women. As late as 1947, women with 
only a grade-school education had 
rates 48-78°° higher 
than needed for replacement, while 
college graduates fell 5°, 


reproduction 


short of 
reproducing themselves. 


IN TRIBUTE TO... 


John S. Carroll 


Dk. Carrout, president of the 
NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, has become chairman of the 
education of the 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, ‘Texas. 

For the past eight years, Dr. Car- 
roll has been county superintendent 
of one of the largest county school 
systems of the intermediate type, San 
Diego County, Calif. 


A. L. Threlkeld 


Dr. THRELKELD, who retired as 
superintendent of schools of Mont- 
clair, N. ]., is a member of the Citi- 
zenship Education Project Staff, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. Dr. ‘Vhrelkeld is former pres- 
ident of the American Association 
of School Administrators, an NEA 
department. 


department ol 


Orena T. Adams 


Mrs. ApaAms, English teacher and 
parttime librarian at Pittsboro, Miss., 
was awarded first prize in the 
Teacher Division of the Rural Life 
Contest sponsored by Farm and 
Ranch—Southern Agriculturist. She 
received $200 for her pageant, Health 
Land. 


William J. Hamilton 


Mr. Hamitron, who retired in 
1946 after 29 years as superintendent 
of the Oak Park, IIL, elementary 
schools, died May 28. 


H. B. Bruner 
Dr. BRUNER has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools of Minneapolis. 
He is now at New York University 
as professor of school administration 
and supervision. = 
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